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The First M eeting 
SEEK 


I MET HIM for the first time on December 1, 1956, exactly a week 
before his seventy-seventh birthday. 

During the three weeks I had spent in India I had heard many 
people say that Chakravarti Rajagopalachari— or C.R., or 
Rajaji, as they usually called him — was the greatest living Indian 
and perhaps the greatest man in the whole world. I had also heard 
some quite contrary opinions. 

I very much wanted to meet him. 

He lived in Madras. I was on my way there. I was told that he 
saw very few strangers and that it was by no means certain that he 
would agree to receive me. 

In Calcutta I had attended a conference organized by the Indian 
Peace Council. There I had listened to a tape-recorded speech 
which Mr Rajagopalachari had made about the Suez crisis, and 
had been much struck by the beauty of his cool, slow voice and 
the incisive directness of his language. I had seen a photograph of 
a lean, ascetic face with a bald, high-domed head and eyes ob- 
scured by dark glasses. Now, as the plane flew over the blue Bay 
of Bengal, I tried to put together what I knew of the history of his 
life. 

He was known in the West as one of Gandhi’s closest friends 
and associates. He had taken a leading part in the activities of the 
Indian National Congress and in 1937 had become Prime 
Minister of the Madras Presidency. Like other Congress Ministers 
he had resigned in 1939 in protest against the refusal of the British 
Government to define its war aims and to concede an immediate 
advance towards self-government in India. When, in 1942, Sir 
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Stafford Cripps came to India with a conditional offer of inde- 
pendence, Rajagopalachari had been one of the minority in favour 
of acceptance. He had left the Congress and won immense un- 
popularity from many of his former colleagues by urging recog- 
nition of the Muslim claim to Pakistan. When the war was over 
and independence conceded in principle, he became a member of 
the Interim Cabinet and on Independence Day, August 15, 1947, 
took office as Governor of West Bengal. In the following year he 
succeeded Lord Mountbatten as Governor-General and so became 
the first Indian in modern times to become the head of the State. 
Later he joined Mr Nehru’s Cabinet, and in 1952, after a period of 
retirement, he returned to politics as Chief Minister of Madras 
State. Now, I was told, he was too fragile to take any further part 
in public life; but he was writing a good deal both about Indian 
and international affairs and made occasional speeches in his home 
city. 

The plane turned inwards and I looked down at Madras, its 
outline scrawled like a cobweb over the green rain-washed land- 
scape. There were palm trees everywhere, pins stuck at random 
into the bright cushion of earth. Soon the pins had grown to the 
size of match-sticks. Then, as the fronds became visible, I saw that 
the trunks were bent inwards from the sea, and that their heads 
looked meagre, poverty-stricken, brushing the air like ragged 
feather dusters. I sensed something familiar in their oddity; but 
before I could decide what it was, the plane landed. The two 
young men who had come to meet me were dark and beaming. 
Sri Rajagopalachari, they said, would receive me tomorrow 
morning. 

I spent the day staring. Nobody had told me that Madras was, 
like London, a collection of villages. It was said to be the most 
English of Indian cities and, contradictorily, the most Indian. The 
long golden beach, the Marina, was bordered with gardens which 
would have seemed at home in Torquay or Bournemouth. The 
big department store in Mount Road looked like a miniature copy 
of St Pancras Station, and the facade of the hotel in which I stayed 
was an almost exact replica of one of the smaller factories on the 
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Great West Road. A statue of King George V with a crown on his 
head stood outside the Government Buildings in Mount Road. 
The people who strolled past him seemed, surprisingly often, to 
be talking to each other in English, or at least to be larding their 
conversation with English words. Yet, there were far fewer people 
dressed in western style than in the crowds I had seen in Calcutta 
and Bombay. Most of the men wore dhotis wound tightly around 
their hips and falling straight to their ankles, with loose shirts 
worn over them like tunics, and a fair number, particularly 
among the middle-aged and elderly, had what are usually called 
caste-marks painted on their foreheads. 

Lean-ribbed cows and water-buffaloes threaded their way 
among buses and rickshaws and shiny American cars. Behind the 
main streets dirt-coloured huts, mud-walled and straw-thatched, 
were clotted together within sight of green lawns and sugar-white 
villas. I had been prepared for poverty, but not for the closely- 
stitched pattern of squalor and wealth that caught my eyes 
wherever I looked. Madras was a muddle, but it was beautiful. 
My visit was only for three days, and since it seemed unlikely that 
I should ever return, I wanted to see everything. 

Perhaps that is why I did not write down what Rajaji said. Or 
perhaps I was too certain that I should be able to remember. 
When, a week or so later, I tried to reconstruct the conversation, 
the sentences I wrote were as stilted and unreal as a translated 
dialogue dubbed on to a film made in a foreign language. 

The morning was sunless and he sat in an upstairs room in a 
plain-faced suburban house. I could not even see him properly. 
The window behind his head was open, and the leaves of the palm 
trees outside wove a shifting pattern against the light, so that, 
although the outline of his head was sharp, his face was in dark- 
ness. Afterwards, I could remember nothing but two deep hollows 
curved like remembered laughter beneath his cheeks. 

Instead of talking about politics and the activities of the Peace 
Council, which was what I had expected, he talked about God. I 
remember that we argued about whether religious belief was a 
necessary foundation for good conduct. He insisted that it was. 
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Our disagreement was full of laughter. His voice was young and 
exquisitely precise. One phrase comes back because of its untruth. 

‘I have’, he said, ‘been speaking your language for close on 
seventy years, but I still have difficulty in finding the words I 
want. 

It was nonsense, and he knew it. He treated the English lan- 
guage gently, as if he loved it. He was not omniscient and self- 
absorbed, as the old and the famous are said to be and usually are. 
His curiosity was as fresh and searching as if that rainy Saturday 
morning in December, 1956, were as young as the sixth day of 
creation. He questioned me about my life and I was astonished to 
find myself telling him things that I had never told to anyone. I 
went away greedily unsatisfied and stirred in a way that I was 
quite unable to understand. I had met many of the world’s most 
famous men. Mostly they were, as one of them once said before 
he himself became famous, just chaps. This old man, it seemed to 
me, was important in a way that had little, if anything, to do with 
what I knew about his public reputation. In spite of his extreme 
old age, the whole of his attention was fixed on the future. He had 
something to give to it, perhaps more than he himself realized. 
What it was I could not guess, but I was determined that I was 
going to find out. 


A Meeting in New Delhi 


ON THE DAY after Christmas 1956, I heard Rajaji make a speech at 
a conference of Asian writers in New Delhi. He was staying with 
his younger daughter and her husband, Devadas, who was 
Gandhi’s youngest son, in their flat above the office of the Hin- 
dustan Times. Next morning, I telephoned to ask if I might be 
allowed to call on him. The answer was ‘yes’. 

The room in which he sat was large and bright. For the first 
time I really saw him unobscured by either shadow or distance. 
His face, deeply lined, seemed carved into unalterable sadness. He 
no longer wore the dark glasses which were part of the legend of 
his public personality, and his eyes, behind the thick, untinted 
lenses, were shadowed with an extreme melancholy. It was as if 
the vitality which had enchanted me in Madras and the gaiety 
which yesterday had woken the dull conference had been des- 
troyed, not by the slow erosion of time but with the sudden 
harshness of a dissolving acid eating into gold. The wintry sun 
shone onto the great bare dome of his head. His skin was pale and 
shining, the colour of dried bamboo. Suddenly, I was filled with 
such pity for this aged man that I could hardly return his 
greeting. 

I was surprised, and a little nettled, to find that he, too, was 
pitying me. He asked, ‘Surely you didn’t walk up all those stairs 
with that lame leg?’ 

‘Of course I did. I can walk anywhere.’ 

I put my walking-stick down in a corner, and ina moment or so 
we were talking about the writers’ conference. This made it easier 
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than I had expected, and soon I was telling him why I had come 
and what I wanted to do. 

His face did not change; but I heard, or perhaps imagined, 
laughter in his voice as he repeated my sentence — now with the 
pronouns transposed. ‘You want to write a book about me?” 

GY eo, 

‘But you don’t know anything about me.’ 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Have you read anything that I have written?’ 

‘Only a pamphlet and a few articles.’ 

Then he laughed aloud. ‘Whatever put such an idea into your 
head? 

I knew that any reason I could give would sound like super- 
oriental flattery. I answered, ‘I have been hearing stories about 
you. 

“When a man has been in the world for a long time and achieved 
a certain eminence, people tell all sorts of stories about him.’ He 
smiled swiftly and wrily. ‘Most of them are not true.’ 

I did not believe him. It was not until two and a half years later 
that I discovered that one of the stories which had influenced my 
decision to write about Rajaji was pure fiction, almost totally un- 
related to fact. 

He asked, “You have written fiction, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I did once.’ 

‘Facts are harder and duller.’ 

‘Not necessarily.’ 

He smiled again. ‘What am I to do? Shall I simply say no? Or 
shall I give you my reasons?” 

I could not read his face, but something in his tone, or perhaps 
the phrasing of his questions, made me realize that this was not an 
outright rejection. In an instant, I had interpreted refusal as 
acceptance. I answered happily, ‘Give me your reasons.’ 

‘Very well. You have probably been told that I am a difficult 
person to know. It is true. If you want to write about me as I 
really am, you would have to live with me for at least fifteen 
years. He grinned suddenly, comically, and with such intense 
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amusement that I saw, as I was often to see again, that his look of 
age was like a mask. With a grin it slipped off and he was ageless. 
Gandhi, I remembered, had planned to live for a hundred and 
twenty-five years. If he had not been struck by an assassin’s 
bullets, he might have done so. There seemed to be no reason why 
Rajaji, as I had now begun to call him in my mind, should not live 
so long. In fifteen years’ time, when he was ninety-three, he would 
probably look exactly as he did now. 

He went on, almost as if he were aware of my thoughts, ‘I dis- 
like having my portrait painted. How could I talk to you naturally 
if I thought that you were going to put everything I said into a 
book?’ 

I smiled and said nothing. Argument, I was sure, would be a 
mistake. 

‘Besides’, he added, ‘it bores me to remember the past.’ The 
smile had gone and his features were again set in melancholy. ‘If I 
ere a happy man, it would be different. But I am not happy.’ 
‘lam sorry.’ 

‘How can anyone be happy in India today? Have you looked 
t Delhi?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And I suppose your western eyes have been shocked by the 
ontrast between the style of living of the well-to-do and the mean 
xistence of the poor?’ 

It was true. I had hardly ever seen such wealth, or such poverty. 
‘In Delhi’, he answered, ‘the poverty is not as great as you 
magine. The poor people you have seen come from their villages 
o make money. They save almost every pie they earn, and then 
o home again. To see real poverty you must go to the villages. 
hat I am speaking of is a different evil. Have you ever looked at 
n Indian book?’ 

Xek 

‘You will have noticed that at first glance the impression is 
xcellent. The dust-jacket and binding are handsome and in the 
estern style. Then you open the book. The paper is shoddy. The 
pe is bad. There are misprints on every page, and the writing is 
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so confused that it is hard to tell what the author is trying to say. 
New Delhi is like that: a western façade, with confusion behind it. 
It is not European, but the ideas and practices are not Indian 
either.’ 

“Meaning?” 

Again the smile flickered. ‘If you stay for a time, you can form 
your own judgments. You must already have noticed a confusion 
in our attitude to the rest of the world. Our Prime Minister rushes 
from one country to another, pleading with Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev and your Prime Minister to stop this nuclear lunacy. 
Yet our own policy contradicts all the arguments we use against 
others. We say that we must have arms because we fear aggression 
from Pakistan. We do fear it. The fear is real. Yet, as long as we 
act on this fear, we are no different from the big Powers who say 
that they must keep their H-bombs lest the other fellow should 
decide to use his. And this fear is driving us all to destruction.’ 

He paused, and there was a long silence before he went on, in a 
tone of the most extreme sadness, “If Gandhiji were alive, he 
could do something. Now there is nobody who can put a stop to 
these things. We are all too small.’ 

“You could do something.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I have no influence. There is nothing that I 
can do.’ 

‘How can you tell unless you try?” 

‘I am trying. That is why I am doing what I can to help the 
Peace Council. I want to rescue the peace movement from the 
clutches of the Communist Party. The communists started it for 
their own purposes. Now the Russians no longer need it. They 
have the bomb. They have substantial power. Popular support 
for their policies in other countries doesn’t matter to them. Today, 
it is Asia that needs the peace movement. The communists don’t 
understand this. When people have built up an organization and 
worked in it for a long time, their attachment to it becomes like a 
personal possession, something which they cannot bear to lose. 
They go on doing what they have always done, long after the 
reasons for their actions have disappeared.’ His tone became brisk 
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again. “But I have again wandered from the point. I am sorry to 
have to refuse, but what you want to do is really not possible. 
Besides, the world is in too bad a state for our personal lives to be 
of any importance.’ 

‘Surely’, I asked, ‘that depends on what we do with our lives?’ 

“Whatever we do, we are powerless. You say that you don’t 
believe in God. I do. And I think that God has had enough of us. 
Well-meaning people will, no doubt, go on with the hopeless 
effort of trying to prevent humanity from destroying itself.’ 

“Why do you call the effort hopeless? We don’t know.’ 

‘Not with certainty. But I believe that humanity has lost its 
chance. The fun is over. We are useless creatures, minute in the 
scale of the universe. What does it matter whether life in our 
world continues to survive? If we see some insects crawling on 
e floor, it is of no importance to us whether we squash them or 
ot. And I think that God has had enough of us.’ He put out his 
ight hand, which had been resting on the table between us, and 
eaned towards the floor with a light, sweeping motion. Then he 
ooked into my eyes as he began to laugh, so that it was impossible 
ot to laugh with him. ‘I think that He is going to spray the whole 
orld with D.D.TY’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Yes. And in whatever time there is left you had better busy 
ourself with writing about some other subject.’ 

I said quickly, ‘I have been planning a novel. If I were to come 
nd work on it in Madras, would you allow me to come and visit 
ou sometimes?” 

‘Certainly. My health is not good and I see very few people. 
ut whenever I am well enough you may come.’ 

I rose to leave, but he motioned me to sit down again. He said, 
here is a little book of mine on Hinduism which you may like to 
ad. I am sorry that I have not got a copy here, but you may be 
le to find one somewhere.’ 

I said, ‘I will try. I still get rather confused over the names of 
our gods.’ 

‘That is scarcely surprising. But the names of gods, however 
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important they may be to devotees, do not make a religion. The 
chief difference between your religion — the religion in which 
you were brought up — and ours is that Christianity sees life as a 
perpetual cold war between God and the Devil. But for us, for 
Hindus, evil is only the shadow of good.’ He lifted his head and 
turned towards the window so that the cheekbones and the deeply- 
carved hollows beneath them were outlined by the blue, pale light 
of the winter sky. ‘Just as the sun casts its shadow by day, so God 
casts his shadow on the world, and good cannot exist unless there 
is also evil.’ There was a moment’s silence before he added, “There 
is another difference, too. Both Hinduism and Christianity attach 
great importance to the value of effort. Each of them, however, 
teaches the duty of work, of effort, with a different emphasis. The 
Bible tells you that if you cast your bread upon the waters it will 
return to you after many days. That is correct, isn tite’ 
I nodded. 

“The sense of reward is the inducement to good conduct. But 
the most holy of our scriptures — the Bhagavad Gita — teaches 
that work must be done without concern for its results, but only 
because our sense of duty compels us to do it. There is a verse 
which says, “In wo ks be thine office; in their fruits it must never 
be.” We must cast our bread upon the waters without any thought 
of whether we shall ever see it again.’ He rose abruptly, pressed 
his hands together in the traditional Hindu gesture of greeting and 
farewell. Although I knew that it was time for me to leave, I felt 
that the conversation, which had covered so many subjects in so 
short a time, had hardly aa He said, “Thank you for coming 
to see me.’ 


Return to Madras 


I RETURNED TO Madras in the middle of January, 1957. In the 
meantime, I had read two volumes of Rajaji’s collected speeches, 
the Jail Diary which he had kept during his first term of imprison- 
ment in the winter of 1921-22, the little book on Hinduism, 
another on the Bhagavad Gita, a volume of short stories, and a 
bundle of pamphlets. I had also read his English version of the 
great Hindu religious epic, the Mahabharata, which had originally 
been written in his mother tongue, Tamil. In the preface to: the 
English translation, most of which was Rajaji’s own work, he had 
discussed the influence of literature on the development of 
national character and had compared the heroes and heroines of 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana with Gulliver, Pickwick, Alice, 
Uncle Toby and King Arthur; and he had added that any 
foreigner who had read the book and appreciated it could feel 
that he had grasped the spirit of India and could understand her 
people. I did not quite feel that, but the book was so full of 
Rajaji’s comments on the events he described that when I went to 
is house for the second time I no longer felt myself to be a 
omplete stranger to his world. 

His house was so severely anonymous that I had almost for- 
otten what it looked like, and managed to recognize it only by 
e number on the gate. It was set back a few yards behind a low 
oncrete wall, and with its cream-washed walls and square case- 
ent windows on either side of the narrow porch, would have 
ooked as inconspicuous in almost any city between Bristol and 
arsaw as it did in Madras. But the door opened into a little 
all-living-room that was wholly South Indian. A swing-seat of 
B 
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dark polished wood, big enough for three or four people to sit on, 
hung from heavy iron chains bolted into the ceiling. High on the 
walls hung landscapes and portraits. Beneath were shelves of 
books, and in niches between them were a seated Buddha, which 
seemed to be of translucent marble or white jade, and a stone 
figure of the elephant-god, Ganesh, the remover of obstacles. 

In Rajaji’s small upstairs room the shutters at the windows 
were open and clear sunlight shone onto the bare, whitewashed 
walls. When I sat down in the chair opposite that on which, I soon 
discovered, Rajaji always sat, I no longer had the feeling of being 
exposed for examination, scrutinized by someone whom I could 
not see. 

He said, ‘I feel very ill. My cough is troubling me very much.’ 

I sympathized, remembering that it had also troubled him very 
much thirty-six years ago, when he was in solitary confinement in 
Vellore Jail. His diary had hinted at the conviction that he had not 
long to live. 

‘When one is old’, he went on, ‘one never knows whether one 
is going to get better or going to die. And these new drugs do the 
body more harm than good.’ He touched his chest and said piti- 
fully, “The pain is really very bad.’ 

‘Shall I go away and come back some other time?’ 

He shook his head. “There may not be any other time.’ 

“You shouldn’t say that. You have to live.’ 

He smiled. “We cannot expect that we shall be given what we 
ourselves think we ought to have.’ He cheered up slightly and we 
talked for some time about what I had been doing since we last 
met. Presently, he observed, “The state of the world does not 
improve. Ike and the rest of them are making a great to-do about 
the Middle East, and they can hardly expect to put out a fire when 
their hose-pipes are filled with oil instead of water. The real 
trouble is that there is either not enough clear-headedness at the 
top or not enough honesty.’ 

“Which do you think it is?” 

‘I think the men at the top are honest. And when our Mr Nehru 
goes about the world, the rest of them — Ike and Mr Chou and so 
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on — respect him because they see that in his approach to inter- 
national affairs he puts his own country first. The Americans like 
that; and they also see that his philosophy is not tied to abstrac- 
tions that may have an effect on the world which cannot be 
calculated.’ The window behind his head was uncurtained, and 
the leaves of the palm trees flickered, knife-edged, against the 
clear sky. I watched the play of light on the high cheekbones and 
in the deep hollows that were carved with such firmness as to 
make old age seem, instead of a process of sagging and decay, a 
fining down, a disciplined elimination of inessentials. The chin 
was strong, his glance, despite the thick spectacles, alert and pene- 
trating. Through the doorway on his left came the swishing 
sounds of a bathroom being cleaned. On his right, its length 
against the wall, was a long, low bed shaped like a divan but made 
of wooden boards that projected beyond the pillows so as to make 
a small table which reached almost to the edge of his chair. The 
table was stacked with books and writing materials. It looked as 
if his whole life were confined to the narrow space between the 
foot of the divan at one end and the bathroom at the other. 

He was talking about Mr Nehru, saying, as most people did, 
that he was the only possible political leader, that without him 
there would be chaos. I asked whether it was not a fact that Mr 
Nehru saw himself not as he really was but as the image that other 
people had made of him. 

‘No’, Rajaji answered. “To do that is the typical vanity of the 
famous. Jawaharlal is too honest with himself to commit such a 
commonplace error. At the same time, anyone who has the task 
of leading a nation has to make other people feel that he is a great 
and outstanding man, someone they can naturally look up to. 
ehru has to do it. Ike has to do it. And’, a cackle of laughter 
urst out of him, ‘your Mr Macmillan will have to do it.’ 

‘My Mr Macmillan!’ 

He went on, “The Indian revolution was made by half a dozen 
en. Nehru was the youngest, and in a sense he is the only sur- 
ivor. If Gandhiji had lived, he would still be playing an impor- 
nt part unofficially. Maulana Azad is not really good enough. 
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Patel is dead. I have retired. And in a country where people wor- 
ship images as gods, it is natural that they should treat the in- 
heritor of a great tradition as a god. Our people are not naturally 
very critical, and they need to worship.’ These commonplaces 
had been uttered as if they were intended for public consumption 
or were a rehearsal of something to be said elsewhere. He paused 
and, without moving his head, focused his attention directly on 
me and asked suddenly in a tone that was shy, intimate, and 
challenging, ‘Why don’t you believe?’ 

I answered that it seemed to me that there was no evidence to 
justify positive religious belief, and that when a question could 
not be answered the only proper attitude was one of doubt. 

‘But’, he replied, ‘as long as people remain in doubt, no action 
can be taken, no progress can be made. If a child gets lost in the 
jungle and wants to go home to his mother, he can only succeed 
in doing so if he believes that if he goes in a certain direction he 
will reach home.’ 

I contradicted and said that one must pursue what seemed most 
likely to be the right course, but without forgetting that it might 
be wrong and that it might be necessary to retrace one’s steps and 
start again. 

‘That’, he answered, ‘is the attitude of an intelligent adult — 
but it is not an attitude which even in adults can lead to effective 
action. If people doubt, they generally hesitate to act.’ 

‘Surely’, I asked, ‘one must act in spite of one’s doubts. When 
I read your book on Hinduism it seemed to me — in spite of the 
denial which you make in one of the chapters — that you really 
have a utilitarian approach to religion. You preach Hinduism not 
as if you believe in its doctrines, but because you think they will 
make for morality in politics.’ 

He picked up the volume which was lying on the pile beside 
him and asked, “You think that, even though I point out that my 
motive is quite different?’ 

BY ese: 

“The hardest and most important thing that every human being 
needs to learn is that he is not the centre of the universe.’ 
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‘True. 

‘There can be no hope unless people realize their own smallness 
and unimportance, their insignificance in the vastness of space. 
Everyone who is not — he lifted his right hand and made a swift, 
outward motion with his strange, turned-back thumb ‘— who is 
not completely vain and cynical must regard these mysteries with 
awe and wonder and belief. No. Belief is the wrong word. I should 
have said faith. To say that one “believes” has in it an element of 
doubt: like saying that I believe that I shall go somewhere to- 
morrow when I am not really certain whether I shall go or not. 
And, as I said, faith is essential to any kind of action. Whatever 
one is attempting to do, one must have faith in one’s purpose. It is 
because people have no faith and no sense of their own insigni- 
ficance that they are always in such a hurry to get things done. 
That is why there are no more classics. People say, “I must rush 
home and get this written in the next six weeks or so.”’ Again, 
his hands were shaping patterns against the light. The fingers 
were very long, not thin, but mobile and expressive, and the 
thumbs curved back sharply, like the petals of a dying lotus. His 
feet, beneath the long white dhozi, were bare, and I saw that his 
toes were very long, too, straight and narrow. 

I said, ‘You comfort me very much. When I write I am ex- 
tremely slow.’ 

‘People think it is easy to be truthful and to say exactly what 
one means. But it is very difficult. If I had been writing my 
Hinduism to say what I believe instead of trying to persuade people 
of its practicality, I should have written more about man in the 
universe and less about man in this world.’ 

He was tired, and I got up to go. He rose, too, and as we stood 
facing each other, exchanging namaskarams, I saw that he was 

ven smaller than I had remembered, and that his thinness had the 
ngularity of an El Greco portrait. As I went down the stairs, I 
eard him cough. The sound was menacing, like a threat. 


The Book Borrowers 


SOON HE WAS very much better. 

‘Last time you came here’, he observed one morning a week or 
two later, ‘you said that in a civic address which I gave at Poona 
in 1949 I had remarked that some people had accused me of being 
too moderate. I have looked up the speech, but I can’t find the 
statement.’ The volume containing his speeches as Governor- 
General was at the top of the pile beside his chair. He opened it 
and glanced down a page. ‘No, I can’t find it here.’ 

I took the book from him, scanned the page, and read, ‘ “I 
know that many people are dissatisfied with me sometimes for 
being too accommodating, and for making concessions too easily 
to the opposite side.” > Then I looked up, no doubt smiling 
triumphantly. 

‘But’, he answered in his calm, slow voice, ‘to be moderate is 
not the same thing as to be accommodating and to make con- 
cessions.’ Outside, the sun was shining; but the light that came 
into the room was green and pale. He smiled, amused at my dis- 
comfiture. “One may hold very strong and decided views, and yet 
make concessions in order to get those views accepted.’ He had 
taken the book from me and now he began to read, ‘ “Let me tell 
you, friends, that I learned all this from Lokmanya Tilak. He 
made concessions to all — to moderates, to Mussulmans, and to 
the British. Lokmanya Tilak was not only a great man, he was 
also a wise man, and I learned the wisdom of making concessions 
from him, and not from anybody who came after him. I remember 
very well the bitterness of the political quarrels of those days, and 
I remember equally well that as a young man I thought Lokmanya 
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Tilak was getting too moderate.” ’ He looked up and explained, 
‘I said that because people had accused Gandhiji of being too 
moderate, and I wanted to make it quite clear that the charge had 
not been a reasonable one.’ He paused for a moment and then 
went on speaking. ‘During the last war, and at the time when war 
ended, there were great conflicts about the terms on which we 
should have freedom. The Hindus wanted freedom on the basis 
of a united country, and the Mussulmans wanted freedom on 
terms that would give them a separate state. The Mussulmans 
would make no concessions, and in the Congress there were many 
people who thought that we ought not to make concessions either. 
When the war ended, the Labour Party had come into power in 
Britain. I was one of those who thought that it was right to make 
concessions so as to get independence while it was possible. If, 
when the fighting had stopped, we had not made these conces- 
sions we should now, at this very moment, be subject — he 
grinned sharply ‘—to Mr Macmillan’. Then he read, ‘ “Now I 
realize that he — Tilak — was not moderate, but was wise when 

e were foolish. I am telling you this not to entertain you, but to 
emind you again that it is not right to be fanatical.” ’ He closed 

e volume and put it down. ‘But there is no need for me to read 
ou all this. You have the book?” 

‘No.’ 

“You borrowed it? Where from?” 

‘The University Library in Bombay. I suppose I can get an- 
ther copy here?” 

The grin, amused and malicious, lit his face again. “You sup- 
ose wrong. People in Bombay are much more advanced in what 
hey have in the libraries.’ 

‘Then you can lend me your copy?” 

‘I can’t. It’s the only one I have. You had better write to the 
resident and ask whether his secretary can find one that can be 
pared.’ He picked up the book once more and read, ‘ “Here in 
oona, not only are these great spirits floating in our memory to 
nspire you, but it was here that Gandhiji was incarcerated over 
nd over again. Here it was that I and Devadasji saw him in 1922, 
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in prison, where he was treated like a common criminal for the 
first few days.” ° He looked up and commented, ‘Most people 
don’t know that. When I went to see him, Gandhiji was in a cell 
no bigger than the space between my chair and the place where 
you are sitting. There was no ventilation to speak of, and he had 
no pillow for his head. Of course, we were able to talk to the 
people in charge and get conditions improved.’ He put down the 
book and returned to the point from which the conversation had 
started. ‘So now you see what I mean about the difference between 
being moderate and being accommodating. To make concessions, 
to be accommodating, is often the right way to get what one 
wants. And the practice of moderation is always good. One 
should learn to be moderate in everything.’ 

I said, ‘I read yesterday in your version of the Mahabharata 
that enthusiasm is the mother of success.’ _ 

‘Yes. It is right to feel enthusiastic. But enthusiasm does not 
mean that one has to be extravagant or fanatical in pursuing one’s 
aims. We are sensual, greedy creatures and we have to learn to 
control our impulses.’ 

‘Yov’, I interrupted, ‘seem to think so many things are just self- 
indulgence. In your Jail Diary you even write as if you thought 
reading for pleasure were a waste of time. How can we tell that 
the things we read for pleasure may not afterwards turn out to be 
useful?” 

‘If you walk down the street’, he answered, ‘and cram your 
pockets with whatever you are able to pick up, you may tell 
yourself that all these odds and ends may one day come in useful, 
but eventually your pockets will burst.’ 

At that I burst into laughter. ‘Women’, I pointed out, ‘don’t 
have pockets. Anyway, it’s a poor analogy.’ 

‘It isn’t. The human brain is limited and’, he laughed aloud, ‘it 
may crack open if too much is shoved into it. People are en- 
couraged to read because publishers start businesses and want to 
expand their trade. Professional writers — writers who write to 
earn their livings and not because there is something inside them 
which must be said — also encourage people to read. People who 
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read merely because reading has become a habit are simply 
indulging themselves.’ 
We went on arguing a little longer and then I got up to go. 
‘Wait’, he said and went out of the room. He came back after a 
minute or so, with a book in his hand. ‘Here are my speeches as 
Governor of West Bengal, which you may read if you like.’ Then 
he picked up the book he had been reading from. ‘You may take 
this, too.’ 
‘Oh? I exclaimed. ‘But you said you wouldn’t lend it to me!’ 
‘Yes, I will. You won’t bring it back. People never do return 
900ks. Don’t you know the story about the Cambridge professor 
who was showing some people his fine library and warned them 
against lending because no book is ever returned?” 
I shook my head and waited. 
‘The visitors’, Rajaji went on, ‘asked how it was that, since he 
nimself made it a rule never to lend books, he knew that no 
borrower ever returned them. The professor pointed to the 
rrowded shelves and answered, “Here is the proof.” ’ 
I laughed and said, ‘I’m different.’ 
‘Are you, indeed?’ Rajaji asked, in what seemed to be an un- 
ecessarily cynical tone. “Well, time will tell.’ 
Time told. I still have those books. 


‘When I was but a little tiny boy .. © 
KKK 


WHEN RAJAJI HAD said ‘no’ to me in Delhi, I had been fairly 
certain that he had really meant ‘yes’. 

After a month or so in Madras, I was much less sure. It was very 
difficult to persuade him to talk about himself. 

‘I have often’, he said one day, ‘been asked to write my auto- 
biography, but I have always refused.’ 

‘Thar’, I told him, ‘is very wrong.’ 

‘No. It j is Ansaid right. I don’t like ee One 
cannot help trying to show oneself in a good light. And self- 
adulation is disgusting. Even biographies which are written by 
admirers are generally much too reverential in tone. Of course, 
with a biography of a really great man — such as Abraham 
Lincoln — one can discount the adulation and get a fair picture. 
Usually one can’t. No, biographies and autobiographies ought 
not to be written.’ 

It was a week or so after this that I found that a biography of 
Rajaji already existed. It was a very short book, published soon 
after he had taken office as Governor-General. The author had 
described his difficulties with a good deal of pathos and a generous 
sprinkling of italics. ‘I must confess’, he wrote in his preface, ‘I 
could get no help whatsoever from anyone to write such a well- 
documented volume of the kind that I have in mind. I know, even 
Rajaji himself would not spare me the necessary time to be of 
some help in a mission of that kind, even if I approached him. ... 
I wish to make it plain here that this is in no sense an authorized 
biography. I happened to be an admirer, just an admirer, who at the 
same time is not blind to some of his shortcomings in politics. In 
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brief, I have done this work without any bias, and it is a very 
difficult job for any Author to do, especially when he tackles the 
life of a living person.’ He had, however, evidently been to some 
pains to collect facts from people who had known Rajaji in his 
early life. 

‘Is it true’, I asked Rajaji the next time I went to see him, ‘that 
you were a very studious child?’ 

He laughed. ‘Whoever told you that story” 

I repeated what I had read. The infant Rajagopalachari, his 
biographer had written, had been an industrious student from his 
ifth year, when he was first sent to school. If he came across the 
orospectus of an insurance company, he would read it and ask his 
ather to tell the meaning of each word to him. Whenever he was 
ziven a few annas, he would spend the money on books. After 
sunset each day, he would sit in a corner of his father’s house in 
Hosur, studying his lessons for two or three hours. 

There was a broad grin on Rajaji’s face as he listened to all this. 
The truth’, he remarked when I had finished, ‘is exactly the 
)pposite.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Yes, really. Why don’t you believe me? I suppose this poor 
nan decided to write a book about me because he wanted to make 
little money; and the people who gave him this information no 
oubt thought that if a man achieves a certain fame it is proper to 
lk of him as if he had been a prodigy from infancy. Besides, 
eople who tell such stories feel they acquire some glory for 
emselves by boasting of their prescience in recognizing talent 
efore it becomes visible to the rest of the world.’ 

“Where did you go to school?’ 

‘In my village, of course. Then to the middle school at Hosur, 
d after that, as you no doubt read in my biography’ — he was 
ill grinning — ‘to the Central Hindu College at Bangalore.’ 
“Where your guru was Mr Tait?’ 

He stared. ‘Guru? Who used that word?” 

‘I read it in an article which your friend Mr Navaratna Rama 
ao wrote in Swarajya for your last birthday.’ Swarajya was an 
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English language weekly to which Rajaji contributed regularly. 
The editor, Mr Khasa Subba Rau, was a close friend of Rajaji, and 
at this time I was spending several afternoons each week in his 
office, going through the files of the paper and listening to stories 
about Rajaji and discussions of Madras politics. 

‘Mr Tait’, Rajaji said, ‘was my English teacher. I suppose you 
want to know about him so that you can write and ask him 
questions about me. But he is dead, so you can’t. If he were alive 
now he would be ninety-six.’ I found out afterwards that from the 
time of Mr Tait’s retirement until his death, Rajaji, who disap- 
proves of smoking only a little less intensely than he does of 
drinking, used to send a pound of the finest Indian pipe tobacco 
to Mr Tait’s home in Scotland every month. Each time he went to 
jail he arranged for someone else to post the parcels for him, and 
even during the most stringent years of the war they were still 
sent. This was not the sort of thing Rajaji would ever tell about 
himself, and if I had asked him whether it was true, he would 
almost certainly have denied it. ‘His full name’, he went on, “was 
John Guthrie Tait, and he was a brother of P. G. Tait, the 
eminent physicist.’ 

I asked, ‘Did you never work at school and college’ 

‘At school, never. And by the time I went to college the habit 
was formed. I used to leave everything until the last moment 
before examinations, and then try to mug things up overnight. I 
remember that my father brought me to Madras to sit for the exam- 
ination for entry to the Law College. He was an uneducated man.’ 

‘I thought he was a distinguished Sanskrit scholar?’ 

‘He was a scholar in Sanskrit, but he didn’t know English. He 
was the village munsif in Hosur, as you have no doubt discovered, 
and English wasn’t a necessary accomplishment in a place like 
that. He was a very stern man and he was extremely angry when I 
stayed up all night in the hotel in Madras swotting up facts from a 
textbook for the physics papers next day. There were two papers, 
one in statics and one in dynamics. By the time I had finished 
teaching myself statics my father drove me to bed. The result was 
that I got high marks in statics, but for dynamics I got zero.’ 


‘se... 


‘In those days nobody under the age of forty-five ever wore glasses, and 
my father thought that it was just vanity that made me want them.’ 
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‘Symbolic!’ 

We laughed. He went on, “The high marks in statics were 
nough to let me through, so it didn’t matter. My physics teacher 
zas Mr Cook. He used to get into furious rages with me because 
always got high marks for English composition and low marks 
1 his subjects. He called me every rude name in his vocabulary, 
You rascal! You humbug! You rogue!” ’ 

“Were you?” 

‘A humbug and a rogue?’ He was still laughing at himself. Then 
ll at once he became serious. “The real trouble was that I had 
[ways been very myopic and even after I got glasses I was plagued 
y headaches. Until I went to school for the first time, I didn’t 
alize that I couldn’t see. When I sat in class, everything was a 
rystery. The blackboard was a distant blur, very far away, and 
hen the teacher wrote on it I could see nothing at all. I tried to 
rsuade my father to buy me spectacles. He refused, and for a 
ng time nothing would shake him. In those days nobody under 
e age of forty-five ever wore glasses, and my. father thought 
at it was just vanity that made me want them. So, I couldn’t have 
died properly at first even if I had tried.’ 

“What did you do all the time?’ 

‘In Hosur I just used to wander around. I played truant when- 
er I could.’ 

‘And you played games with other children?” 

‘No. My sight was so bad that I couldn’t play any games. I 
uldn’t swim, either. Even after I got glasses I still couldn’t swim 
cause the water clouded the glass.’ 

‘How old were you then?’ 

‘Twelve. I was sitting for the matriculation examination.’ His 
e lit. ‘It was a marvellous experience to see the world for the 
st time — to see the stars not just as a vague mist of light, but 
th points and corners and colours, and to wake up in the 
rning and see the shapes of the leaves on the trees. . . . My 
ion has not deteriorated very much since then.’ 

‘So’, I commented, “even though you didn’t work you must 
e been an impossibly precocious little boy.’ 
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‘Not impossibly.’ He was constantly correcting my use of my 
mother tongue. ‘But still, I suppose, precocious. I was seventeen 
when I took my degree and entered the Madras Law College. By 
the time I was twenty-one I had already defended my first 
murderer.’ 

I was still looking back, pitying the lonely child who used to 
wander down to the stream in the tiny hamlet of Thorapalli, on 
the Deccan plateau, where Rajaji lived until his family moved the 
short distance to the big village of Hosur when he was five years 
old. When he first went to college in Bangalore, he had been 
lonely, too. He had described in a speech he had made as Gover- 
nor-General how in his day all Brahmin boys had worn long hair. 
After a short time in college his own hair had been full of lice, and 
he had longed to go to his mother to be looked after again. Then 
he had made his first real friend. 

Perhaps he read my face. His tone was brisk as he said, “If I had 
had a normal active childhood, I probably shouldn’t have lived 
for seventy-seven years. The heart is like a clock. It is wound up 
for a certain number of ticks, and if it is over-wound it wears out 
too soon.’ He smiled tenderly and added, ‘My friend in Bangalore 
— Sri Navaratna Rama Rao — is two years older than I am.’ 

‘I should like to meet him.’ 

‘Perhaps you will one day. But if you do, you must remember 
that at our age two years is a big difference, and it tires him to 
answer questions.’ 

Rajaji, I could see, was tired, too. And his elder daughter was 
standing in the doorway, waiting for me to leave. 


Young Americans 


AJAJI WROTE AT least one article for Swarajya every week and 
ften two or three. He would write about anything that struck his 
ancy, and there seemed to be no subject in which he had not at 
ne time or another been interested. The topics which he wrote 
bout most often were religion and its application to politics, the 
ins and mistakes of Mr Nehru’s government, and the dangers 
ising from the manufacture and testing of nuclear weapons. 

He had been one of the first, perhaps the very first, of the 
orld’s statesmen to protest against the dropping of the atom 
mb on Hiroshima, and he had, as he himself once put it, been 
creaming aloud’ on the subject ever since. 

I went into his room one day towards the end of March, 1957, 
find him dictating a message to the Bureau of the World Peace 
ouncil, which was to meet a few days later in Berlin. 

He had no secretary, and most of what he wrote was scribbled 
his own hand. Sometimes he would dictate an article to one or 
other of his friends, who would take it down in longhand and 
en go away and dictate it to a stenographer. Occasionally, when 
ent into his room and found him writing an article, he would 
nd the pad over to me and dictate the rest. New ideas would 
ring out of his head as suddenly as the afternoon breeze in 
adras tears in from the sea. He loved words and he loved to be 
iticized as well as to criticize and these sessions were more fun 
n any game I had ever played. 

On this particular morning Rajaji was dictating to a needy free- 
ce journalist who had called on the off-chance of being granted 
interview. The message began by urging the Peace Council to 
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try to shake off its communist origins by keeping out of cold war 
politics and by concentrating on the single issue of the abolition 
of nuclear weapons and of test experiments. “During this cold 
war’, he went on dictating, ‘a hot war is being waged against the 
world by the nuclear powers. It should be the business of all 
peace organizations to rouse the non-nuclear states of the world 
into action. It seems as if, even in the countries depending on 
nuclear weapons, there is scepticism among the people as to the 
efficiency of such weapons in defence or for deterrence, and there 
are some sections of political opinion who could be encouraged 
into greater activity to change governments’ nuclear policy. The 
Bureau of the World Peace Council now has a favourable 
moment for concentrated action.’ 

The journalist left, full of gratitude. “Well’, Rajaji asked me, 
‘have I said the right things?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

‘But you are not so naive as to imagine that our friends in the 
Peace Council will really take my advice?’ 

‘It is just possible.’ 

‘No. Their views are too fixed. Besides, nobody really wants to 
take advice from an old fogey like me.’ 

‘Don’t forget’, I said, ‘that you have immense snob appeal.’ 
Then I asked, ‘Is it true that when you were Home Minister in 
Delhi you banned the peace movement?” 

‘No. There was no such thing as a ban. That would have re- 
quired legislation. It is possible that I may have prevented people 
from coming into this country who I thought were likely to stir 
up trouble; and I did refuse passports to some of those who wanted 
to attend these peace council affairs in other countries. I gave pass- 
ports to people with adult minds but not to children and not to 
those who I knew had washable brains.’ 

He broke off, waiting until I had stopped laughing, and then 
continued, ‘Some people say that I am inconsistent, but I have 
never let myself be harassed by the “hobgoblin” of consistency. 
Circumstances change. People are constantly being reminded that 
when I became Chief Minister in 1952 I called the communists my 
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public enemy Number One. So they were. But I think I may say 
that I turned out to be a champion communist-tamer. I taught 
them constitutional ways, and some of them have learned a lot 
from experience. When men who have advocated certain ideas and 
policies find themselves nearer and nearer to getting power it is 
natural that they should concentrate on winning it on whatever 
terms they can. The men themselves win, but the ideas are or- 
phaned. That is what is happening to Kerala. The victory of the 
Communist Party there is really the end of communism in India.’ 
I had noticed that communists and anti-communists in India 
lid not seem to hate each other with the intense personal feeling 
which is usual in western countries. I asked, “Why is it that people 
n Asia are so much more tolerant than we are about both religion 
ind politics?’ 
He answered, “That is a judgment which western people often 
nake, but it is not altogether true. The religions of Asia are very 
nuch older than the religions of the West, and age gives a certain 
ense of security, so that people can afford to be more tolerant. If 
rou look at some of the cranky religions of America, the Mormons 
or example, the reason why they are so wildly intolerant is be- 
ause they are quite new and very unsure of themselves. Men are 
nade according to their circumstances.’ Then he shed what was 
or me an altogether fresh light on the subject by observing, 
What you call intolerance is, in politics, really a symptom of 
esponsibility. The West is intolerant politically because it is the 
yestern countries — and I mean Russia as well as Europe and 
merica — who have to make the decisions as to what is to 
appen in the world: not only on big political questions, but on 
rho is to get a steel plant or the capital equipment and the tech- 
ical help to build a power-station or a dam. And intolerance is 
wcreased much more than we realize by misunderstandings over 
nguage. We understand each other’s words, but we get 
ightened by unfamiliar idioms. When the Chinese decide to 
low a little more freedom of expression to their writers they talk 
making a hundred flowers bloom. A hundred flowers!’ He 
iled a wide, cat-like grin. ‘For the Chinese that is a normal 
c 
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mode of expression. The Americans could understand and per- 
haps sympathize if Mao and Chou talked about a hundred 
switches. “We will turn on a hundred switches all at once!’ That 
would give the Americans a cosy, family feeling, but a hundred 
flowers — or twenty flowers —’ 

He broke off as one of his grandchildren came into the room 
and handed him a visiting card. Rajaji glanced at it and then 
leaned across to me. ‘These names sound English. Molly and 
Richard. Shall we see what they want?’ 

They were, in fact, Americans, young graduates of a mid- 
Western university who were spending a year teaching English 
in a South Indian college. 

In a few minutes Rajaji had prised their autobiographies out of 
them, just as he had prised mine out of me the first time we met. 
They were on holiday and had come to Madras sightseeing. 

‘Have you been to Mahabalipuram?” Rajaji asked. 

Mahabalipuram, thirty miles or so south of Madras city, is 
celebrated for its superb eighth-century rock carvings and its 
shore temple, said to be the last survivor of seven pagodas, six of 
which, so the legend goes, have over the ages been swallowed by 
the sea. 

“Yes, we were there yesterday.’ 

‘And I suppose’, Rajaji asked, ‘that you were told that there are 
two historic relics in Madras that every tourist should see and that 
you ought not to miss the ancient monument in this house, 
either?’ 

They laughed, but uneasily, as if at an irreverence. ‘Sir,’ said 
the young man, almost with reproach, ‘we have been studying 
your activities ever since we came to this country. There is one 
question which we would like to ask you if we may be permitted 
to do so.’ 

Rajaji's eyes were twinkling as he said, like a schoolboy: 
‘Permitted.’ 

“You wrote an article for Swarajya a few months ago in which 
you said that you were sorry that a war-lord had been re-elected 
as President of the United States. Don’t you think that Mr Eisen- 
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ower is sincere in his statements when he says he wants peace?’ 

‘Yes’, Rajaji answered, his manner now entirely serious, ‘I 
think he is sincere. But I am sorry that Adlai Stevenson was not 
lected. For here, I cast my vote for him. A general, even when he 
s conducting peace negotiations, cannot help thinking in terms of 
war any more than a butcher, when he sees a cow being milked, 
can help thinking in terms of beef. It is very unfortunate for the 
world that a man whose mind habitually runs in such channels 
should have been elected at this time.’ 

‘You believe, sir’, the girl asked in a tone that was firm, but 
with a trace of timidity, ‘in the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence?’ 

‘Certainly I do’, Rajaji told her. He added gently, ‘You must 
not misunderstand me if I say that I don’t like the term. It is a cold 

hrase. In the past we used to talk about friendship and brother- 
ood. Nowadays the mere notion of peace is described in language 
f irrevocable unfriendliness.’ 

‘Isn’t that’, the boy asked, ‘understandable between communist 
nd non-communist countries?’ 

“Understandable, yes, but very wrong on the part of both sides 
n the cold war. Your government dislikes communism. So do I. 

our people also dislike our caste system. I have been trying all 

y life to break down caste barriers. But I have never heard any- 
ne suggest that America should go to war with India to rescue 
s from evils which everyone admits.’ 

‘Do you think that if Stevenson had been elected he would have 

ucceeded in ending the cold war?’ 

Rajaji answered, ‘It is possible. But such speculations are use- 
ss. We lose sight of the future if we cast too much attention on 
ight-have-beens. In the present temper of your people it is 
conceivable that Stevenson could have been elected after the 
eclaration he made against the H-bomb. It was a most heroic 
ing to do. He knew that it would cost him votes and probably 
estroy whatever chances he might have had. When you study 
ur Hindu scriptures, and I hope you do, you can understand very 

learly what is meant by detachment if you examine the conduct 
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of some of the good men of your own country. Stevenson’s 
declaration was an admirable example of selfless action.’ 

This led to a short discussion on the teachings of the Bhagavad 
Gita. An exposition of the Gita by one of Gandhi's best-known 
disciples, Vinoba Bhave, was being serialized in a popular Sunday 
newspaper, so it was by a natural transition that one of the pair 
began to speak of him and of the land-gift movements, Bhoodan 
and Gramdan. They had accompanied Vinoba on one of his 
marches and had been much impressed by the sight of rich vil- 
lagers offering land to Vinoba so that it could be distributed to the 
landless. ‘Don’t you think’, the young man asked, ‘that his ideas 
are very challenging?’ 

Rajaji answered with another question, ‘What do Americans 
mean when they use that word? They find everything challenging. 
The original meaning was an invitation to a fight, but your people 
are not so illiberal that they want to fight against every new idea?” 

‘Certainly not, sir. But you yourself have pointed out often in 
your writings that the mind has a natural tendency to resist new 
ideas.’ His face reddened as he defended himself. Then he again 
pressed Rajaji to express an opinion. 

‘Vinoba and P, Rajaji said, ‘have known each other for a great 
many years. If I were to criticize what he is doing, my criticism 
might perhaps be misunderstood, and I should be sorry to say 
anything which might harm the relationship between us. He is 
trying to put Gandhiji’s teachings into practice, but I do not think 
that the land problems of India are going to be solved by his 
methods.’ | 

They argued. The girl spoke about Vinoba’s conception of 
village democracy and his advocacy of administration through 
small, localized units. 

“‘Doesn’t he mean’, Rajaji asked, ‘making each part of the 
country dependent on its own resources? The parts want to live 
on their own without aid from the centre, without realising that 
the centre consists of the sum of the parts.’ 

This brought them back to the problems of the world, and to a 
discussion of some of the articles which Rajaji had written on the 
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right and duty of neutral nations to insist that the Great Powers 
should stop poisoning the world. The young man’s face was 
scarlet as he again gathered his courage and said, ‘Sir, since we 
have been in this country we have come to the conclusion that on 
the H-bomb issue you are the man who should be giving a lead to 
the world.’ 

Rajaji burst into ironic laughter as he repeated, ‘I am the man!’ 

“Yes, sir. You.’ 

‘And who do you think wants to be led by an old fogey who 
might pass out at any time? There may be something to be said 
for age and experience, but such advantages as they give are 
generally much exaggerated. Besides, people want to be led by 
someone whom they believe will go on. No, my day is over.’ 

He rose, pressed his hands together in farewell, and said, ‘I am 

rateful, just the same, for your good opinion.’ 

They left. A young Indian, who had been sitting like a shadow 
eneath the window at the far end of the room, slipped out of the 
oom after them. Rajaji, speaking in Tamil, called him back. Then 
e asked in English, “Who are you?’ 

‘A friend of theirs. I teach in the same college.’ 

‘You must learn from them. Did you notice how they were 
hinking for themselves instead of accepting everything I said to 

em? Did you notice that they have the courage to disagree? We 

ant young people like them in this country. Spend as much time 
ith them as you can.’ 


A Sunday at Elliot's Bay 
SEE 


ALTHOUGH RAJAJI WAS always complaining about his feebleness 
and old age and did, in fact, suffer a lot from coughs and colds and 
other minor ailments, he was really very strong. I had been quite 
wrong in imagining that the whole of his life was being spent in 
his small bed-sitting-room. He attended weddings and other social 
affairs. He spent nearly every evening at the house of his friend 
Mr A. V. Raman, who as a young man’had been municipal 
engineer in Salem, the big provincial town which is the capital of 
Rajaji’s native district. The acquaintance between the two had 
begun in 1917 when Rajaji, then an extremely successful lawyer, 
had been elected chairman of the Salem Municipal Council, and 
had developed into a close friendship which had lasted ever since. 
On the evenings when Rajaji was not at Mr Raman’s house he 
would generally be speaking at a public meeting. Occasionally he 
travelled, but hardly ever, it seemed, beyond the boundaries of 
Madras State. 

“You are always so busy!’ I exclaimed one morning when I had 
walked into his room to find him scribbling with such intense 
concentration that he neither heard nor saw me until I had sat 
down. 

‘What you call busy-ness’, he answered with a sly grin, ‘is 
merely the residual activity of an old man.’ 

He had been talking about his old age for at least thirty-five 
years. I said, “You must be very bored with having been old for 
such a long time.’ 

“What do you mean? 

‘In your Jail Diary you were constantly moaning about how 
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old you were. And you were not more than forty-two. You wrote 
as if you were so fragile that you would fall to pieces at the 
slightest knock.’ 

‘I was fragile then. I had asthma and skin trouble.’ 

‘Boils.’ 

“Yes. And I suffered from asthma from 1907 until 1925.’ 

“What caused it?’ 

A faint grin appeared on his face. ‘I know what you are think- 
ing. But the trouble was not psychological. It was in my bowels. 
| cured myself. By 1925 I was quite well, and it became known 
everywhere that I no longer had any attacks. People used to write 
o me from all over India to ask how I had done it. They would 
write and ask Gandhiji, too. He would tell them, “What cured 
Rajaji may not cure you. It is no use asking him.” I knew my own 
vody and my own mind. Gandhiji would tell them that it was 
because I knew myself so thoroughly that I was able to do it. 
Nowadays, people put everything down to psychology, to the 
unconscious. I don’t like these Freudian explanations of things.’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Because the Freudians elevate the passionate urges to the level 
f nature’s commands.’ 

I laughed and asked, ‘Surely sometimes it is true?” 

‘In the beasts they are nature’s commands. As human beings 
e ought to scrub the last of the beast off ourselves. Of course, it 

not done easily. When you empty out a pan of dirty water 
ere will still be some grease sticking to the sides; and you have 

try to scrub it out. These people explain everything in terms of 

x, which is disgusting. If Freud had called it “love,” he would 
ave been very nearly right.’ He paused, and then as I was about 

argue he said in an amused, reminiscent tone, “All the same, I 
ay tell you that I have been old for much longer than you think.’ 

‘Since when?’ 

‘Since I was twenty-nine. One day I was discussing a problem 
ith a friend of mine in Salem and I said something — I forget in 
hat connection — about young men like us. A pompous old 
usybody who had overheard us came up to me and said, “Don’t 
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you know that you are not young any more? You are almost 
thirty.” ’ He chuckled as he looked back over half a century, and 
I watched the curves deepen in the hollows beneath the cheeks 
and wondered how he had changed in all that time and whether 
his laughter had always been so full of self-mockery. He asked, 
‘Shall I read you what I have been writing?’ 

‘Please.’ 

He had hardly begun when someone came in to say that Mr C. 
Subramaniam, the Finance and Education Minister of the Madras 
Government, was waiting downstairs with a friend. They had 
come to enquire about Rajaji’s health, which was now better than 
it had been for some months. “But you are still looking very lean 
and weak, isn’t it? asked Mr Subramaniam’s friend, an old man 
with a round forehead topped with a thick thatch of white hair. 

“You think so?’ Rajaji asked with a grin that seemed to rise to 
the top of his shining bald pate. “But though you must be at least 
five years younger than I, you have many more grey hairs.’ 

As these visitors left, someone else arrived. It was Mr Paul, an 
Indian Christian who was secretary of the International Fellow- 
ship, an organization which had been founded to bring together 
people of all religions. At Rajaji’s suggestion the members had, 
some time ago, set up a committee to examine the problem of 
religious education in schools. The committee had reached some 
tentative conclusions. Now they wanted to have a long discussion 
with Rajaji before putting their ideas into final shape. After a good 
deal of persuasion from Mr Paul, Rajaji agreed to spend a Sunday 
with the committee members. Then, as soon as Mr Paul had left, 
I asked if I might also go to the meeting. 

‘Thar’, Rajaji answered, ‘is a question you should have asked of 
Mr Paul. If you really want to come, you had better write and ask 
him whether the committee members are willing to allow a visitor 
to be present.’ 

‘Can you give me his address?” 

‘I think so.’ He pulled a box towards him, opened it, and 
searched through a sheaf of papers. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I can’t find it. 
The district he lives in is Kilpauk, but I can’t remember the name 
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of the street.’ He closed the box and a smile that was absurdly 
young, mischievous and sharp lit his face. ‘I could make a guess, 
but if you send the letter to the wrong address it will either get 
lost or be sent back to you. The postal authorities won’t care. 
But if you write something totally illegible, they will make an effort 
to deliver it to the right place.’ He was laughing now. “That, you 
will soon discover for yourself, is a trick that often works. You 
had better try it.’ 

I did. And it worked. 

Rajaji had borrowed the Governor’s cottage at Elliot’s Bay 
for the day. It was a tiny place, a few miles out of the city beyond 
the Adyar River, shut in on three sides by a plantation of young 
casuarina trees, and with a verandah opening on to the beach. 
The roar of the breakers drowned the voices of the fisher folk 

hose huts were just beyond the plantation and of the European 
usinessmen and their families who came to swim. 

Three women and a dozen men sat cross-legged on the veran- 

ah floor. Among them were Hindus, Muslims, Theosophists, and 

hristians of several denominations. They had grouped them- 
elves crescent-wise to face Rajaji, who sat on the floor, too, and 
heir faces shone, earnest and expectant. 

The problem with which they were concerned had arisen be- 
ause India is a secular state. For this reason, Rajaji told them, 

any people doubted whether it would ever be possible to 
rganize religious instruction in state-run schools. ‘We should 
alize’, he said, ‘that the framers of our Constitution did not 
tend to discourage religion. Nor did they undervalue its place 
society. In Europe the concept of secularity is hostile to religion. 
starts from the supposition that religious belief and religious 
stitutions may threaten political unity and stable government. 
the United States of America this is not so. The American con- 
ption is grounded in a firm belief in the values of religious life. 
paration of church and state arose from the desire to secure 
ligious freedom for men of all faiths. It was because our con- 
itution-makers were also much concerned with religious free- 

m that they chose a different path from that followed by 
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Pakistan. What they aimed at was not a general indifference to 
religion but a tolerant and broad-minded appreciation of all creeds 
and denominations and a respect for the religious practices of all 
faiths. If we believe that a thing is good, we ought not to be dis- 
couraged by the notion that it is also new. My opinion is that 
religious instruction in schools is very necessary, and I agree with 
you that mere moral teaching is not enough, and that all children 
should receive instruction in the faith of their parents.’ 

He glanced around, inviting disagreement. I had been told that 
very few people ever dared to disagree with Rajaji. That morning 
nobody did. However, somebody pointed out that, although 
everyone in India inherits a religion at birth, many parents today 
have no religious faith but only a label which is of social rather 
than religious importance. 

‘That’, Rajaji answered, ‘is surely not an argument against this 
committee’s proposal that there should be religious instruction in 
schools. It is a reason for it.’ Then he began to talk, as he had 
talked to me the first time we met and on several occasions since, 
about the relationship between morality and religion. ‘It is true’, 
he said, ‘that there have been great moral teachers who treated 
morality as a separate thing from religion as it is generally 
understood.’ 

“The Buddha, for example?’ somebody enquired. 

“Yes. But we should remember that because the Buddha came in 
the middle of Hinduism, all his teachings had a holy association and 
a religious atmosphere. The same is true of the Kural.’ The Kural, 
which is believed to have been written at some time between the 
first and fifth centuries A.D., is the most famous as well as the most 
ancient of Tamil classics. It is a series of moral maxims, written in 
couplets and dealing with every aspect of the conduct of life from 
statecraft to domestic affairs. Rajaji had translated several hundred 
of these maxims into English some years earlier, and by luck I had 
come across the collection in a Madras bookshop. “The poet 
Tiruvalluvar’, Rajaji had written in his preface, ‘was one of those 
rare and great men whose catholic spirit rose above all denomina- 
tions and whose vision was not clouded by dogma or prejudice 
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of any kind.’ The poem is not, in fact, as Rajaji made clear to his 
wudience now, a religious work. The morality it teaches is not 
‘ooted in mysticism but is essentially humanistic. 

‘Again’, Rajaji continued, ‘utilitarianism was very much be- 
ieved in during the nineteenth century, which is the century to 
which I belong. But many of those who preached and en- 
leavoured to practise it in British politics had their rope tied up 
o the Christian faith.’ He shifted the conversation to the present. 
Today, we find that individual advantage of some kind or an- 
ther seems to be the major motive of young people who are 
yrought up on modern knowledge. We may try to teach them 
vhat are called the civic virtues, and the attempt will not be alto- 
ether useless. Morality without religion is like calories without 
‘itamins; it may do some good, particularly in cutting out 
naticism, but it will not build the inner strength which comes 
om the practice of good conduct which boys and girls are taught 
perform as part of their homage to a Supreme Being.’ | dis- 
greed now just as I had done the first time I heard Rajaji say such 
ings; but on this occasion I had come to listen, so I made no 
mment. 

Some of the committee members were teachers. Others were 
overnors of schools. Soon they were discussing methods of 
rganizing religious instruction for children of different faiths. 
en, as the morning grew hotter and the white light glared 
rough the slats in the blinds like rods of platinum, they went on 
talk about what they should do to persuade the Government to 
prove their scheme. Rajaji guided the discussion, lightly. By 
e end of the morning it had been decided that the committee 
embers should divide into groups according to the different 
iths to which they belonged and that each group should draw up 
outline syllabus. 

The members of the Hindu sub-committee wanted to take ad- 
ntage of Rajaji’s presence and so set to work in the afternoon. 
ose who belonged to other religions stayed to listen, and most 
them joined in the discussion about what Hindu children ought 


be taught. 
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The heat was intense. The wind had risen, as it always does in 
the afternoon, and the roar of the breakers cut across the talk with 
a monotonous lullaby rhythm that made concentrated attention 
difficult. While Rajaji had been resting, I had been talking to some 
of the committee members. Now I was drowsy, and only half 
attending to what was being said. 

I roused myself to hear Rajaji say to the secretary of the sub- 
committee, who had just been outlining some proposal, “You 
want to give what you believe to others, even to people outside 
your own faith. That is not sharing, but a wish towards imposi- 
tion. You are trying to plan for an imponderable indoctrination. 
But our religion was not intended for propaganda. The aim was 
to produce mental peace.’ 

‘We are taught to strive, isn’t it?” 

“There is no contradiction in that.’ 

‘Isn’t it true’, a non-Hindu asked, ‘that your scriptures contain 
many contradictions?” 

“Yes, they are full of contradictions, since they were composed 
over thousands of years to suit many different needs.’ Rajaji 
smiled softly. ‘But I am content with them nonetheless.’ 

“Your translation of the Mahabharata’, the questioner went on, 
‘is really a most wonderful piece of work.’ 

‘It is not a translation, but a condensation. Is it any wonder, 
after I have lived so long, that when I go into a jungle I can cull 
the most beautiful flowers? I am fortunate to have been given the 
time to be able to do it. The real value of many of the stories is that 
they show us that great and good men.can do bad things, and that 
even the best of men cannot be virtuous all the time. An under- 
standing of this helps to increase tolerance. Telling such stories to 
children can help to correct cinema morality.’ 

‘Should not children’, a Hindu asked, ‘also be taught to recite 
verses from the Gita?’ 

Rajaji shook his head in disagreement. ‘What use is it to learn 
things by rote? It may help you to go to sleep at night if you 
repeat some s/okas. But mere repetition will not help conduct and 
will only dull the meaning. The same risk attaches to congrega- 
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tional worship. In our faith the stress is on individual worship. 
Gandhiji encouraged congregational worship, and so does Vinoba 
Bhave, both of them mainly for national reasons, but the genius of 
Hinduism is gentler than that.’ 

‘The lack of emphasis on congregational worship’, someone 
observed, “is one of the reasons why it is so difficult for Christians 
and Muslims to understand our religion.’ 

‘Idol worship’, said somebody else, ‘is a much greater obstacle’. 

‘Only for Protestants,’ remarked a Methodist minister. 

‘If we believe that God is everywhere,’ Rajaji asked, elaborating 
the reasons for a much-misunderstood practice, ‘why should we 
aot believe that He is in objects to which so much concentrated 
devotion is attached?” 

‘But isn’t it wrong if people confuse the symbol with the object?’ 
“Does it matter?’ Rajaji answered. ‘And why should we make 
ese comparisons when what we are concerned with now is our 
wn religion? Christians believe in the doctrine of original sin. 
indus believe in the doctrine of acquired sin. But all of us be- 
ieve that God, by whatever name we call Him, is in the world. 
en we say that all ways lead to God, we do not mean only that 
e respect other religions. It is also implicit in that statement that 
ost people find their way to Him most easily along the path 
hich they were taught to tread as children. You know that the 
nglish Christian, C. F. Andrews, came, through his association 
ith Gandhiji, to accept the fundamentals of our faith; yet when 
e died, his outlook had changed again, and Christianity appealed 
him more than anything else. Similarly, among our sects, it is 
e Vaishnavite symbols which appeal to me most.’ The majority 
f Hindus in South India today are Saivites, who worship Siva, 
od in his aspect of destroyer, as the supreme deity, and it is the 
orshippers of Vishnu, God the creator, who are known as 
aishnavites. It is often said, though not everyone would agree, 
at the Vaishnavite Brahmins of the South are India’s most gifted 
tellectuals. 

‘Cannot conversion to another faith’, one of the group asked, 
ometimes be permanent?” 
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‘Certainly. We have many examples of it. It is difficult, and 
converts often find the new symbolism hard to absorb, in the 
same way as we find it difficult to use the idioms of a foreign lan- 
guage, even when we have mastered its grammar and vocabulary. 
A European thinks it absurd to regard a monkey as sacred, but 
when I think of Hanuman I cannot think of Him as anything else.’ 

Then he led them back to a discussion of the draft syllabus. In 
an hour or so, the main outlines were settled. It was then, as the 
afternoon was fading into evening, that somebody asked, “What 
shall we say about fatalism? Isn’t it a doctrine which has done 
great harm in our country by preventing people from making an 
effort to improve their lot?’ 

‘What you call fatalism’, Rajaji told him, ‘is the elimination of 
the element of freedom in the doctrine of Karma. Karma is the 
unalterable law that every cause produces its effect, and that there 
is no escape from the consequences of our actions. This is un- 
doubtedly the correct view of the doctrine. But, I may say to you, 
since you are grown-up people, that even some of our best books 
give the impression of fatalism. Though the disadvantages are, 
as you say, real, fatalism also has its uses. We must submit to the 
inevitable sometimes. It is no use being continually in pain and 
tension, rebelling against what cannot be altered. By bringing in 
the notion of God’s will, a certain equanimity is attained. But we 
should not forget that the literal meaning of the word Karma is 
work, and that its operation cannot be equated with mystery or 
external predetermination. We make ourselves by our own 
thoughts and actions, and it is the character that we hammer out in 
this life that the soul carries with it at the start of its next journey.’ 
He glanced at his watch, looked round with a grin and asked, ‘And 
speaking of journeys, isn’t it time that we went back to Madras?” 

He took me with him. We had been driving for two or three 
minutes when he asked, ‘Well, what have you been thinking?” 

I answered, ‘It may seem irrelevant, but for the last hour or so 
I have been thinking that I want to make a collection of your 
speeches and writings on nuclear warfare and put them into a 


book.’ 
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‘All that ephemeral stuff! What use could such a book possibly 
er’ 

I told him that since I had been in Madras his arguments had 
ersuaded me that the quickest, and perhaps the only, way of 
idding the world of H-bombs was by unilateral action. 

“And you think’, he asked, ‘that a book might convert others to 
he same faith? Most people are not so easily converted.’ He 
used. We were crossing the bridge at Adyar when he said, in a 
one of the most complete indifference: ‘If you really want to do 
t, [cannot see that there is any objection.’ 


Japanese Visitors 
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THE BOOK WAS called Mankind Protests. 

I took some copies with me to Colombo in June, when I went 
there to attend a session of the World Peace Council. The mem- 
bers had been much impressed by the message which Rajaji had 
sent to them in March at Berlin, but not to the point of accepting 
his advice. They begged him to go to Colombo. For a time it 
looked as if he would be persuaded to make’ the journey, but in the 
end he decided to send a message instead. He again urged peace 
councils and other peace organizations in every country to con- 
centrate all their activities on campaigning for a stoppage of the 
tests. The message ended with an appeal to Britain to set an 
example to Russia and America by giving up the H-bomb and 
declaring its neutrality in the cold war. 

Many, perhaps most, of the non-communists thought that 
Rajaji was right. The members of the Japanese delegation were so 
much moved by reading Mankind Protests that they decided to 
send three of their members to Madras to beg Rajaji to attend the 
Conference against A- and H-bombs which was to be held in 
Tokyo in August. 

Asian *flu was raging in Madras, and Rajaji had caught it. 
He seemed to be making a quick recovery, and when I asked 
if 1 might take my Japanese friends to call on him, he at once 
agreed. 

When we arrived, several of Rajaji’s grandchildren were stand- 
ing on the doorstep, big-eyed and excited. The Japanese were 
excited, too, and when they entered Rajaji’s room, they were pale 
and out of breath. 
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He looked very small and fragile as he rose to greet them. They 
bowed deeply. 

‘I am still infectious’, he told them as he responded to their 
vows by pressing his hands together, ‘so you must not touch me. 
[am sorry that I cannot shake hands with you.’ 

The three men smiled, overcoming their shyness as they tried 
o express sympathy. Then they stepped forward to offer the gifts 
hey had brought. There was a lace table-centre, and a book of 
yhotographs of the victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
hree, seating themselves in a row, watched Rajaji turn over the 
ages of the book. He said, ‘People should not be reminded of 
hese things. They are too painful.’ 

All three nodded but, perhaps out of respect, no one replied. 

‘Do you understand’, Rajaji asked, ‘and do you agree?” 

Professor Okakura, after glancing at the others, said that they 
greed. I, guessing this to be mere politeness, added quickly that I 
id not. 

Rajaji threw me a malicious grin. ‘No, you do not. But these are 
ood people. They understand what I mean and they agree. It is 
ot good for people to remember all that they have suffered. 

hen people have been ill, they prefer to forget about it after- 
ards. The Japanese people have suffered very much, and so these 
ings should be banished from Japan. Let them be published in 

glish or French. Not in Russian, because the Russians are try- 
g to stop such things. No, I don’t like to see these pictures.’ He 
t the book down and picked up the lace mat, admiring the 
licacy of the workmanship. 
‘We thank you’, said Dr Hirano, ‘for the message which you 
t to the Peace Council.’ 
The news from London that morning was good, and even 
jaji, who was usually so cautious and apt to be pessimistic, 
ught it possible that the disarmament talks might end in agree- 
nt. ‘We should stop examining these problems in detail’, he 
nt on, ‘and look at the big things. By the big things I do not 
an only the big weapons. The smaller types of nuclear weapons 
made by private enterprise and this means that resistance to 
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banning them will be very strong. Any proposal to retrench 
industry is objected to, is it not? If the cold war is not stopped, 
the smaller weapons will be distributed all over the world, just as 
in the last war you distributed sten guns all over the world. That 
was a long time ago; but we know how many crimes are still being 
committed in Asia with these guns.’ A murder had been com- 
mitted with one only a few days earlier. ‘You’, he said, ‘can 
confess what you did, and you can make our friends in America 
understand what sort of trouble they will be storing up if they 
persist in following your example.’ 

He broke off, but the visitors seemed too much struck by the 
analogy to do more than nod, look at each other, and nod again. 

‘You should write about this’, Rajaji continued, his beautiful 
voice slower even than usual. ‘Conferences speak only once, but 
literature speaks many times. You should write to American 
journals and show that Japanese policy in’ Asia in the past had 
many points in common with what America is doing now. If you 
confess, it will go through. Japanese people do not confess easily. 
British people confess. That is a good thing —’ again he paused, 
‘— and that is why they deceive people so well.’ 

This thrust at me, and the laughter that followed it, eased the 
pain caused by looking back at Japanese activities in Asia during 
the war years. They talked for a time about the future, and then of 
the distant past. Dr Hirano, an historian, lost all his shyness as he 
talked about the ancient culture of Asia and the links between 
Asian peoples. He and Rajaji had been discussing ancient history 
for some time when Rajaji rose and crossed the room to take from 
a shelf a small sealed phial. ‘Most of the greatness of the Japanese 
people’, he observed, ‘comes from what they have learned from 
Buddhism. It is the things that have been added to Buddhism that 
have been your undoing. I am giving you a little water from the 
Ganges, which, as you know, is a sacred river for Buddhists as 
well as for Hindus.’ He put the phial into Dr Hirano’s hands 
and added in a tone of extreme gentleness, ‘Do not interfere with 
the beliefs of your parents. It is not from superstition that I give 
you this. Give it to your mother.’ 
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Dr Hirano took the gift, his face still lit by its full-moon smile 
and his emotion showing only in the difficulty he had in express- 
ing his thanks. Rajaji, seated once more, brought the conversation 
back to politics. Dr Hirano spoke of the Japanese demand for the 
return of Okinawa. 

‘If the Americans agree to hand it over’, Rajaji asked, ‘will they 
give it to you with or without the atomic bases? My opinion is 
that you should say, “We don’t want the island unless you take 
the bases away.” Consistency demands that you should not allow 
any bases. Are you against re-arming altogether?’ 

‘In the name of keeping order’, Dr Hirano replied, ‘rearma- 
ment is still going on. Our people are against it, although we 
agree that it is necessary to have small weapons. If Japan were 
(Oo re-arm now, the army would force us to be on the American 
side.’ 

‘Japan’, Rajaji answered, ‘is the only country from which it is 
ossible to organize an effective opposition to China. But you 
ust be friends with China. If you constantly see China as a rival, 
ou cannot be disarmed. You must develop good will towards the 
hinese people. If you do that your enemies will say that you are 
elping the communists. You must say that it is not because you 
ant to help the communists that you make friends with China 
ut because you want all Asia to be united. But if Japan tries to 
evelop a high standard of living like Britain, you will have to 
ave an empire. You should copy Denmark, not Britain. And 
ou must say — put it in quotation marks — “We have learned 
e lesson of humiliation, and we do not want arms. Like the 
eople of Germany — of West Germany — we do not wish to be 
rced into this insane competition.” ’ 

The three agreed, and then the two younger men turned to 
atch Dr Hirano as he invited Rajaji to attend the third Congress 
ainst Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons, which was to be held in 
okyo in August. 

‘I am afraid my health will not allow it’, Rajaji told them. 
esides, if you are to succeed in your purpose, you need live 
liticians not retired old men like me.’ 
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‘OH!’ I exclaimed, too startled by this reminder of Rajaji’s 
notion of himself to swallow the syllable before it escaped. No- 
body seemed to hear me, and after that I was too absorbed in my 
own thoughts to hear any more. 


My Smallness is my Strength 


THE NEXT DAY Rajaji had a relapse. This time he was dangerously 
ill. His recovery was slow, and it was some weeks before I saw 
him again. 
‘I am better’, he announced testily before I was far enough into 
the room to ask how he was. 
He did not look better. The morning was extremely hot, and 
instead of wearing the gibba — a loose, tunic-shaped overshirt — 
f white khaddar in which I had always seen him, he had nothing 
n above his dhoti but a round-necked sleeveless vest. He had 
vidently just had his head shaved. The hair that I had been 
ccustomed to seeing above his ears and around the back of his 
ald crown had had a thick, vigorous growth like that of a young 
an. Without it, Rajaji looked as if he had leapt far beyond the 
rdinary limits of old age. 
I said, “You look as if you have become the first of Shaw’s long- 
ivers.’ His bare head seemed too big for his face. His naked arms 
ere thin, firm, muscular. 
‘From Back to Methuselah?’ He shook his head. He was not 
mused. ‘I have been in this world long enough.’ 
‘Nonsense. You are-only suffering from the depression of 
onvalescence.’ 
“There is much more than convalescence to be depressed about.’ 
ut this time he grinned slightly as he finished the sentence. 
“There was just as much to be depressed about in the past, but 
ou once said to me that Gandhiji was always happy.’ 
‘Gandhiji’, he answered, ‘was happy when he was suffering for 
e sake of other people. All saints are like that. The psychologists 
ll it — what is the word?” 
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‘Masochism ?” 

“Yes. He was made unhappy by the bad things he saw going on 
around him but not when he was suffering for the causes in which 
he believed. When good people suffer, they feel that they are 
expiating something. They believe that God is punishing them 
for the sins they have committed in their past lives. But now the 
Freudians busy themselves with providing ready-made excuses 
for what used to be called sin.’ He picked up a copy of The Fear of 
Freedom by Erich Fromm, which I had left in his house some time 
earlier. “This man says he isn’t a Freudian, but he is really 
although his ideas are more modern. I don’t like the psycho- 
analytical approach, but some of the things he says about the 
limitations of freedom are important. It is unfortunate that he 
should write so untidily and with so much repetition of ideas 
which are not as original as he appears to imagine. A book like 
this doesn’t deserve the good appearance which it has been given 
by the publishers. It would have been more suitable for it to ap- 
pear looking —’ suddenly he chuckled, ‘— like an Indian book. 
You know what I mean?” 

I said that I remembered what he had said to me in Delhi about 
Indian books. 

“This man’s publishers’, he said, ‘are British and they have 
published many excellent books. I remember that they published 
the edition of Crito and Phaedo which gave me my first acquain- 
tance with Socrates. Surely it is wrong to put a book like this into 
the same clothing >’ 

I asked, ‘Did you study Plato in college?’ 

‘No. I came across him by accident. All the books that have 
influenced me most were accidental finds. I suppose it would be 
right to say that Socrates was the most important.’ Animation 
shone out of him as if a light had suddenly been switched on. His 
eyes were focused on me with a clear, fresh excitement. “Was 
there ever a man who spoke with such wisdom? Was there ever a 
man who understood things so clearly? Was there ever a man 
who died so bravely or for a better cause?” 


I laughed. 
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He asked, ‘Why are you laughing?’ 

I said, ‘Because your friends have been telling me that you are 
a modern Socrates.’ 

“Who said that?’ 

‘Khasa Subba Rau and A. V. Raman and several others.’ 

He knew it. He said, ‘Socrates asked questions. I always seem 
to be answering them. Besides, such a notion is like comparing a 
comet with a safety match.’ 

‘There is no need’, I said, ‘to make yourself as small as all 
that.’ 

‘I am small. My smallness is my strength. It is the fortress in 
which I live. We should not over-estimate our power to do 
things.’ There was a long pause before he went on, ‘Our people — 
perhaps all people — suffer very much from jealousy. They think 
they see ambition when it is not there. They have constantly 
accused me of being ambitious and having “motives”. ... You 
have learned enough of Indian English by this time to know that 
in this country the word is used only in a derogatory sense?” 

I nodded. 

“When the provisional government was formed — at the time 
hen Wavell was still here — we had a discussion among our- 
elves as to how the different ministries should be divided be- 
een the Muslim League and the Congress. Gandhiji was there. 
e did not know much about administration, but he knew what 
as important. Jawaharlal was in a hurry to get things settled, and 
e didn’t mind how. Liaquat Ali Khan wanted the Ministry of 
inance, and Vallabhbhai Patel wanted the Home Ministry. I was 
e only one with any real experience of administration. I said that 
he Ministry of Finance was not very important from a policy 
oint of view, because there were all sorts of necessary limitations 
n what could be done. But it had a lot of prestige attached to it, 
nd therefore it was good to make the concession to the Muslims. 
e Home Ministry was also not very important at that time, 
ecause the real power was in the hands of the States. But I agreed 
at it was important from the point of view of prestige; and, 
ince Patel wanted it very badly, it was agreed by all of us that he 
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should have it. If it had been possible to leave such considerations 
aside, Finance should have gone to John Matthai. He was a 
Christian, a good man, and very able. He had been a teacher; but 
when I asked if he would take the Ministry of Education, he 
refused. He said he had had enough of that field. I said, “The 
choice is between Education, Health and Industry.” So he said he 
would take Industry. Then there was Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and 
I asked her what she would prefer. She wanted Health, and that is 
how I became Minister of Education. Then later, when Partition 
was coming, we had to decide who was to be Governor of West 
Bengal. As you know, there had been a lot of trouble there, and it 
was important to have someone with a strong personality who 
could deal with whatever might happen. We decided that the 
right man would be Gopalaswami Iyengar. He had only recently 
joined the Congress and had to be given a position of importance. 
We offered it to him. He hesitated and said he needed time to 
think it over. Really, he wanted a post in the Cabinet. Next day, 
he came back and said that his wife would not agree, so that is how 
I became Governor of West Bengal.’ He glanced down at the 
waste-paper basket that stood between his chair and the door 
leading into the bathroom. It was usually full by the time I ar- 
rived. He said, ‘Somebody has sent me an anonymous letter 
making all sorts of cruel accusations against me.’ 

“You should not let such things hurt you.’ 

“They do hurt. Some of the grease sticks. It is the cowardice of 
anonymity that is so degrading. Even when people do a bad thing, 
they should have the courage to do it well. Have you noticed 
that when people in this country write letters to the news- 
papers criticizing the Government they hardly ever sign their 
names?’ 

I had noticed. I answered, ‘But they are not afraid to appear at 
your meetings.’ 

Whenever Rajaji spoke, big audiences turned up to hear him. 
Except when he spoke on international affairs, his speeches were 
sharply critical of Government policy. In the spring he had made 
a speech about the Central Government’s budget which had 
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caused a great stir. In the course of his criticism he argued that the 
Government needed a stronger and more effective opposition. 
Since then I had heard many people say that Rajaji was the one 
man in India capable of forming an opposition party. 

He said, ‘Meetings commit nobody.’ Before he could go on, a 
visitor arrived: a big, elderly man with the red and white mark of 
a Vaishnavite painted on his forehead. He and Rajaji discussed 
some business for a few minutes. Then the stranger, about to 
leave, stepped in front of me and prostrated himself before Rajaji, 
his body, face down, at full length, head touching the ground, 
hands stretched to grasp Rajaji’s feet. 

“You see’, Rajaji remarked when he had gone, ‘our people are 
taught to revere the old. Worship is natural to them. It must 
strike you as very odd?’ 

I said, ‘I met one of your worshippers in a railway train a week 
or so ago. Someone who was in prison with you in 1930.’ 

“Who was he?’ 

I told him and added, ‘He described to me how you had 
organized a prison university.’ 

‘It was not a university but a school. The first time I went to 
prison — in 1921 — was a good experience. People’s ideals were 
fresh, and they were trying hard to live up to them. But then, as 
the movement grew, all sorts of careerists came into it. Going to 
prison became almost a fashion. In 1930 we were a mixed lot, and 
some of the people were busy cultivating squabbles, so I got them 
into a group to study. I used to read Shakespeare with them. I 
would read for an hour or so and then explain. They loved it. It 
was a most extraordinary thing how even people who did not 
know English well seemed to understand. There was one old man 
ho was hardly literate. He had not studied English beyond the 
econd class. But the first time he listened to a reading of Hamlet 
e said — and there was all the freshness of discovery in Rajaji’s 
wn voice — ‘ “Beautiful!” I taught them some elementary 
cience, too. And we used to read the Gita and Marcus Aurelius 
nd Socrates.’ 

‘So we have come back to Socrates?’ 
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He conceded, ‘I suppose there is one resemblance. I am a gad- 

fly.’ 
ve on the body politic —’ 

‘Yes. And I shall probably meet with the same fate.’ 

I exclaimed, ‘Not in the near future!’ 

‘It may be sooner than you think.’ He picked up a pad from the 
table beside him. ‘Would you like to hear what I have been 
writing?’ 

‘Please,’ 

‘There is not much of it. I had only just begun when you inter- 
rupted me.’ He read, ‘ “The successful working of parliamentary 
democracy depends on two factors: first, on a broad measure of 
agreement among all classes of citizens about the objectives of 
government; secondly, on the existence of a two-party system, in 
which each of the big political groups possesses effective and con- 
tinuous leadership and is strong enough to take over the respon- 
sibilities of government when the majority of the country’s voters 
wish it. If political opinion does not succeed in crystallising into 
two fairly evenly balanced groups, the semblance of democracy 
may survive but real parliamentary democracy will not be there. 
When one party remains always in power and dissent is dissipated 
among unorganized individuals and relatively insignificant groups 
which do not and cannot coalesce, government will inevitably 
become totalitarian.” ’ 

Rajaji looked up. TE P 

‘Go on,’ 

‘“A strong opposition is essential for the health of democratic 
government. In a democracy based on universal suffrage, govern- 
ment by the majority without an effective opposition is like 
driving a donkey on whose back you put the whole load in one 
bundle. The two-party system steadies movement by putting a 
fairly equal load into each pannier. In the human body, two eyes 
and two ears enable a person to place the objects seen and heard. 
A single-party democracy soon loses its sense of proportion. It 
sees, but cannot place things in perspective or apprehend all sides 
of a question. That is the position of India today.” ’ He stopped 
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again and said in a flat voice, ‘That’s all so far.’ The grin ap- 
peared. ‘Now I suppose that you are going to tell me that it may 
possibly make a fairly good article if you are allowed to correct 


the English? 


I laughed, certain now that he was really getting better. 


Aryans and Dravidians 
SEK SE 


RAJAJI’S SON-IN-LAW, Devadas Gandhi, died suddenly in 
Bombay at the beginning of August, 1957. 

Rajaji flew to Bombay as soon as he heard the news. His friend, 
Mr A. V. Raman, told me, ‘He was here that evening before he 
got the message and he was very gay. The telephone call came 
through just as he reached home — and just in time for him to 
catch the night plane. It was very wrong that he should have made 
the journey alone.’ Mr Raman’s eyes, wide-set, with golden lights 
flickering in their depths, had sunk so deeply that I guessed he had 
not slept since Rajaji’s departure. ‘It is terrible’, he went on, ‘to 
think what effect this tragedy will have on Rajaji. Although his 
will is very strong, his body is extremely weak. It is only his will 
that keeps him alive.’ 

Mr Raman himself suffered from a heart condition which com- 
pelled him to spend a large part of each day in bed. He could not 
have been many years younger than Rajaji, but he did not look 
like an old man. His skin was smooth and the contours of his face, 
with its straight forehead and out-thrust jaw, had the tense firm- 
ness which one usually sees only in the very young. And he was 
the most dynamic invalid I had ever met. Often, when I went to 
call on him, he would be lying propped up against a pile of pillows 
on the tall-legged hospital bed which stood in the middle of his 
cool, white-walled drawing-room, dictating to a secretary. Every 
now and then he would break off to give advice to a caller who 
had come to ask for help or to chat to friends about the day’s news. 
At other times, he would be seated in one of the wicker armchairs 
that were ranged around the embrasure of the big bay window, 
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with books and papers stacked beside him. He was always busy 
but he always had time to talk. It was never long before the con- 
versation turned to the subject of Rajaji. 

‘Many people’, Mr Raman continued now, ‘think that he is 
heartless, a man of iron. But he is full of suppressed emotions — 
of emotions which he consciously suppresses. In all the forty 
years that we have been friends, I have never known him to shed 
tears. I think the only time he ever wept was when his son, Rama- 
swamy, died. He was a doctor, a brilliant young man.’ Then, 
searching my face, he asked, slowly, ‘How are you getting on with 
your book?’ 

‘Very slowly.’ 

“You shouldn’t hurry. It is a most difficult job and it will prob- 
ably take you much longer than you expect. I have often wanted 
o write about Rajaji myself. Once he agreed that I should. He 
alled for some paper — he was sitting here, in this very room — 
nd wrote a preface in which he said that I was the only person 
hom he could trust to tell the truth about him. But I found it was 
ery difficult. I suppose part of the trouble was that I knew him 
oo intimately. Later, he asked me not to write anything — or at 
east not to publish anything — until he was dead.’ He broke off 
o greet another visitor. ‘It is a strange thing’, he resumed, ad- 
ressing the newcomer as well as me, ‘that when a doctor puts a 
tethoscope to Rajaji’s chest — he lifted his right hand ‘— just 
ere, where the heart should be, he can hear nothing. Nothing. 
en Rajaji says, “Try on the right-hand side, doctor.” ° He 
roke off, smiling. 

“You mean’, I asked, ‘that Rajaji’s heart is actually in the wrong 
lace?’ 

The newcomer laughed sarcastically and remarked, ‘Some of us 
ave always known that.’ 

Mr Raman had become serious again. He turned to me, ‘Really 
is impossible to write a book about such a man. He is such a 
range mixture of qualities. He doesn’t fit into any mould.’ 
Nevertheless, Mr Raman encouraged me to continue and 
henever I went to see him he had some new story to tell. 
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Another friend I made at this time was Mr R. V. Krishna Ayyar 
who had been Secretary to the Madras Legislature during Rajaji’s 
term of office as Prime Minister from 1937-39, and again during 
his Chief Ministership in the years 1952-54. Their friendship had 
begun very much earlier, in 1907, when Mr Krishna Ayyar had 
gone to Salem to practise at the bar and had been befriended by 
Rajaji, who was six or seven years his senior and, at that time, 
already dramatically successful. 

Mr Krishna Ayyar lived in Mylapore, near the great temple. 

The village of Mylapore, which has now been swallowed by 
Madras city, had been famous throughout South India as a reli- 
gious and cultural centre for many hundreds of years before the 
East India Company established its trading post a few miles away. 
The poet Tiruvalluvar is said to have been a weaver in Mylapore, 
and it is traditionally believed, too, that when St Thomas came to 
preach Christianity in South India he landed on the neighbouring 
beach, which is still called San Thomé. In one of the best-known 
English translations of the Kural it is suggested that Tiruvalluvar 
and St Thomas may have known each other, and that the Tamil 
poet was much influenced by Christian teaching. Most Tamil 
scholars disagree. Whatever the truth may be, Mylapore today 
still famous as a centre of Brahmin orthodoxy. 

The old temple has been rebuilt, and the towering gopuram is 
decorated with glossily painted gods and goddesses who look like 
figures out of a Victorian china shop. But the temple tank, which 
fills the centre of a great square, is one of the chief beauties of 
Madras. It is bounded on the east by the temple, with the solidity 
of the gopuram, magnificent in outline despite the shoddiness of 
its detail, emphasized by the waving and nodding of the palms 
that rise against the sky beyond. Roads run around the other three 
sides of the tank, with old houses whose doors open into a mys- 
terious dimness, and a jumble of windowless, open-fronted shops 
crammed with ironmongery and bangles and sacks of grains and 
pulses. I never tired of strolling along the pavement that runs 
around the low red-and-white boundary wall of the tank, staring 
down at the sheeted pattern of lotus leaves, at the bathers splash- 
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ing near the water’s edge and the idlers who sat gossiping, or 
perhaps discussing philosophy, on the shallow, sun-warmed steps. 
Many of them were old men, relaxed and paunchy beneath their 
tightly-wound dhotis, and with nothing above their waists but the 
Brahmin’s sacred thread, slung over their left shoulders, and 
falling cross-wise to their right hips. There were young men, 
too, and among the passers-by were women of every age, some 
of them carrying a handful of bananas and coconut which they 
were taking to offer at the temple, and others laden with baskets 
of tomatoes and ladies’ fingers and leavy green vegetables which 
they had bought at the market outside the temple gates and were 
taking home to cook. 

Mr Krishna Ayyar’s house was around the corner, in Chitra- 
kulam North Street, the street of the little tank. Within was a 
courtyard bordered by sacred trees: bilwa, kondrat, parijata, 

unnai, pannir. The entrance to the house was shaded by a wide 
ortico, with a swing-seat suspended from the roof. During the 
eat of the day, I would generally find Mr Krishna Ayyar seated 
ndoors at his study desk, reading or writing. But our best talks 
ere always —as they still are—in the evenings, when we 
ould sit under the portico watching the stars come out, answer- 
ng each other’s questions, telling stories, or discussing whatever 

e had been reading or thinking since last we met. 

Mr Raman and Mr Krishna Ayyar were both Brahmins. Mr 
aman’s dislike of the traditional practices and traditional ex- 
lusiveness of his caste was so intense that he did not even wear 
e sacred thread. Mr Krishna Ayyar, on the other hand, was, as 
r as appearances went, a perfect picture of orthodoxy. His hand- 
ome face had the full-fleshed aquilinity and big heavy-lidded eyes 
hich one sees in many eighteenth-century portraits; but there 
ere diamond studs in his ears; his forehead was painted with the 
hite horizontal lines of the Saivite; and at the crown of his head, 
is white hair had been allowed to grow long into a tuft which he 
ore twisted into a knot and which was, when he went out, con- 
aled beneath the folds of a turban. 


‘My religion’, he remarked one day when we were beginning 
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to know each other well, ‘is quite different from that of those 
people — he turned his head towards the boundary wall, — out 
there.’ And then he talked about Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
superstitions, and the immense variety of beliefs to be found 
among Hindus. Presently, the talk shifted from religion to politics 
and to the inter-caste bitterness that had bedevilled Madras 
politics during most of his lifetime. Both Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins often trace this antagonism back to pre-historic times. 
I had occasionally heard non-Brahmins boast that their Dravidian 
ancestors had been the first race of men on earth as well as the 
earliest inhabitants of the Indian sub-continent. The Brahmins, it 
was said, had originally arrived in the South as missionaries of the 
Aryan invaders who had first come into India from the north in 
the early centuries of the second millennium B.c. In recent times, 
the superior status which was traditionally accorded to them as 
priests and men of learning had been reinforced by developments 
which had turned them into an upper class in the western sense of 
the term. 

It was not Mr Krishna Ayyar, but another Brahmin friend, who 
once remarked to me that when the British first came to India they 
needed people of two classes in particular: the Brahmins to act as 
clerks and minor functionaries, and the untouchables to do their 
household chores. In the Madras Presidency, as it was called in 
those days, an anti-Brahmin movement had begun to develop 
during the early decades of this century, at first among the higher 
caste non-Brahmins, who wanted to break what they regarded as 
the Brahmin monopoly of official jobs. After the first elections 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, in 1921, the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Willingdon, invited the Justice Party — the 
party of the anti-Brahmins — to form a government. Since then, 
anti-Brahminism in Madras had taken various forms, and Mr 
Krishna Ayyar told me several stories to illustrate the way in 
which inter-caste feeling had influenced events during Rajaji’s 
political life. 

‘People often argue’, he observed, ‘that racial differences are at 
the bottom of these distinctions, but really we people in the South 
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are all one.’ He smiled tolerantly. ‘After these thousands of years 
of living together how could it be otherwise?” 

I wondered. It was certainly not true that one could tell a 
Brahmin from a non-Brahmin at sight. Some Brahmins were what 
the textbooks called typically Dravidian: round-head, dark-com- 
plexioned, curly-haired. Some non-Brahmins, on the other hand, 
were tall, narrow-headed, and what all Indians call ‘fair’. These, 
it seemed to me, were the exceptions. In attempting to label people 
I guessed wrong sometimes, but not very often. From whatever 
caste people came, everyone seemed to take the same pride in 
being South Indian. 

And so, while I was collecting stories from Rajaji’s friends 
about his young manhood and his activities during the years of the 
struggle for independence, I was trying at the same time to place 
nim against his background, to understand the society which had 
shaped him and which he was still trying to remould. One evening 
when I was visiting Khasa Subba Rau, I stepped out alone onto 
he broad terrace at the back of his office, trying to sort out facts 
rom a tangle of impressions. 

As I gazed at the triangles of sky which the wind had cut into 

e leaves of the palm trees overhead, I remembered the strange 
ense of familiarity which had struck me when I had looked down 
n Madras from the sky on my first visit. Now, in the fading light 
nd with the sun rushing — it seemed at great speed — towards 

e west, I saw ina flash that the gaunt, inward-leaning trees along 

e city’s fringes were like grown-up cousins of the palm trees 

at grow along Mount’s Bay in Penzance, the most westerly 
wn in England and the place where I was born. 

The resemblance, I realized now, did not stop there. The 

unty of Cornwall was as different from the rest of England as 
amil Nad is from the rest of India: inhabited by small, dark 
eople of an ancient race, so proudly conscious of their own tradi- 
ons that even their neighbours in the next county are still called 

reigners. They are, like the Tamils, eager-hearted and generous 

t, at the same time, thrifty, calculating, self-interested. Like the 


amils, too, they are practical, level-headed, yet quickly stirred to 
E 
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excitement about political issues and, by age-long tradition, in- 
tensely religious. The pre-historic monuments with which the 
Cornish countryside is dotted are more recent and far more 
primitive than those of South India. During my childhood I had 
incuriously taken for granted the dolmens, the fairy rings that 
dotted the fields in nearby farms. But I had been endlessly fas- 
cinated by the mystery of what lay below the round walls which 
surrounded the disused tin mines and by the stories I was told of 
how, in the very distant past — long before Julius Caesar crossed 
the Channel—traders from the eastern Mediterranean had 
ventured out into the Atlantic to make their fortunes from 
Cornish tin. 

And so, standing on Khasa’s terrace recalling all this, I found 
myself wondering whether it was these same ancient mariners 
who, in those distant centuries, had brought Greek trade-goods 
to southern India and whether, becalmed on their long voyages, 
they had whiled away the time in comparing the customs and 
beliefs of the people who inhabited the two extremes of the world 
they knew. 

I went inside and said some of this to Khasa. He asked, “Why 
don’t you write a Madras diary for Swarajya” 

“Trivial things” 

‘Yes’, he said, ‘trivial things.’ 


Strangers and Friends 


DURING THE NEXT few weeks I discovered how much could be 
learned about life in Madras merely by standing at a bus stop. 

One morning, as I walked along the road from my hotel, I saw 
a bus already at the stop. It was not the one I wanted and it was so 
crammed that not even a cat could have got inside. On the pave- 
ment a tiny girl, hardly bigger than a kitten, stood looking up at 
the windows, wailing, ‘Mama! Mama! Mama!’ 

Her cry was so agonized that I could only think that her 
mother had got onto the bus and deserted her. Then I realized 
that she was begging. A woman, whom I guessed to be her 
mother, was lying in the shadow of a tree a few yards away. One 
of the passengers tossed a coin out of the window. The child, who 
certainly could not have been more than three years old, bent to 
ick it up. Then she turned and saw me. Her big eyes, made 
pigger than ever by the doll-like roundness of her face, registered 
istonishment and fear. She stood still, watching me open my 
1andbag. I gave her one anna, and at once she turned and ran to 
lrop the coins into the aluminium cup which stood on the ground 
yeside her mother. 

The mother lifted a hand, signalling towards me. At first, I did 
iot understand. Then I realized that she was inviting me to sit 
lown on the bench that was on the other side of the tree, a yard or 
o from where she lay. I saw, too, that she was young, beautiful, 
nd very ill. I moved nearer, looking down at the classically 
erfect features, at the starved body, painfully angular beneath the 
olds of the coarse sari. Her eyes, narrowed by suffering, were full 
f intelligence and tenderness. I sat down, ashamed that I had not 
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given the child more, and was about to open my bag again when 
the mother spoke, pointing to my walking-stick and enquiring, 
partly in English and partly in Tamil, whether I was ill or in pain. 

I tried to explain that I was really quite well and, glancing 
round to make sure that no one was watching, put some more 
money into her hand. She took it beautifully, accepting it as a 
gesture of friendship, without any servile excess of gratitude. 
Then she told me that she had had an operation and that after her 
discharge from hospital her husband had left her. As she talked 
spasms of pain seized her, and she shook her head and smiled as if 
bidding them go away. The child stood a few yards off, staring at 
me, hypnotized by fear of my foreignness. I put out a hand and 
beckoned her to come nearer. She shook her head and turned 
away. Then her mother called her and, putting her thin arms 
around the child, whispered a few words. The child, still very 
solemn and with her big eyes widening so that they grew rounder 
still, moved slowly towards me and, as my bus came into sight, 
began very gently to stroke my fingers. Then, finding the sensa- 
tion less strange than their appearance had led her to imagine, she 
pinched me with such vigour that I winced and laughed and cried 
to be released. 

I said good-bye. When I looked for them next day they were 
not there, and I never saw them again. 


* * * * 


It was at the same bus stop, a few days later, that a young man 
jumped off his bicycle, parked it in the ditch against a garden wall, 
and came and stood beside me. Three children, almost naked and 
with glowing dark skins and brilliant eyes, were playing in the 
ditch. At the sight of me they burst into shrieks of delighted 
amusement, their laughter spilling clear and loud as a mountain 
stream into the still air. 

‘That’, said the young man, addressing me in precise, rather 
school-masterish English, ‘is the wrong attitude towards 
foreigners. In children it is excusable; but far too many grown- 
up people think that India is superior to every other country; 
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and Southerners think that they are far superior to Northerners.’ 

“That is true’, I answered, ‘of people in other countries besides 
India.’ 

‘Of course it is. I used to suffer from that attitude myself before 
I saw something of the world. Then I travelled and discovered 
that there is much good in every way of living. I used to believe 
that only southern dishes were worth eating, but when I went to 
the North I found that one can eat very well there also. That is 
what I mean by tolerance. Although I am a Brahmin, I am by no 
means narrow-minded, and I believe that all the people in the 
world should respect each other and become friends.’ He smiled, 
but a little tensely. “To tell you the truth, I got off my bicycle to 
see whether there was anything I could do to help you. Is there?’ 

I thanked him and said there was not. 

‘But perhaps there may be at some other time.’ He went on 
ruminatively, ‘Life has not favoured me. I was given a good up- 
bringing and perhaps endowed with a certain quantity of brains; 
but I had no powerful relatives to help me to obtain a good posi- 
tion in life. All the same, one should not complain. I earn a reason- 
able income; and I havea very pretty wife, who is also intelligent, 
and two very nice children. We believe very much in family- 
planning, so that will be the full extent of our family. We should 
be so delighted if you would come and have a meal with us one 
evening.’ 

He was still writing down his address when the bus came. I 
limbed into it. When I got off, in Mount Road, four of the beg- 
ar children who spent their days there, and whom by this time I 
new quite well, rushed up and surrounded me. Three were wild 
nd merry and sparkling, and the fourth was a solemn little boy 
ith a face too ordinary to be remembered. They all thrust out 
heir hands; but before they could speak, I started to recite the 
hining appeal which every beggar child in Madras seems to have 

earned, ‘No mummy. No daddy. No sister. No brother. Very 
ungry, ma.’ 

The three gay kids burst into delighted shrieks. The biggest, 


ho might have been ten, threw back his handsome head, tossing 
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his curls, and begged me to say it again. I repeated, ‘No mummy. 
No daddy. No sister. No brother.’ 

The solemn little boy became more solemn still. He stopped 
moving, pulled the front of his torn shirt from out of the top of 
his shorts, untied a knot in the hem, and pulled out a one-anna 
piece and offered it to me. 

I took it, to see whether he really meant to give it to me. He did, 
so I accepted it and then gave it back. 

‘No baksheesh! the others roared merrily. ‘No baksheesh! Next 
time! Next time!’ 


* * + * 


It was at the bus stop at Adyar opposite the entrance to the 
Theosophical Society that I met Mr Gulama Ahmed. It was dusk; 
and I had been standing there for some time when I noticed an old 
bearded Muslim, very slim and upright and. with the tassel of his 
fez-cap falling jauntily to one side, standing a little way off. He 
came closer and asked, ‘Where are you going?” 

“To Edward Elliot’s Road.’ 

‘Do you stay there?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘In Woodlands Hotel.’ 

‘How much does it cost? 

I told him. 

‘And you eat vegetarian food?’ 

‘Of course’. Woodlands was a Brahmin hotel, so there was no 
choice. 

“You like it?’ 

“Yes. But I like to have a change sometimes.” 

“You are right. One should not be vegetarian all the time. But 
also one should not be non-vegetarian all the time. Where do you 
come from?’ 

‘England.’ 

“What are you doing in Madras?” 

‘Writing.’ 
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“About social or political subjects?’ 

‘Both.’ 

“Where can I read what you have written?’ 

‘In Swarajya. 

“The weekly? Have you an article in it this week?” 

Yes.” 

‘What about?” 

‘About a conversation between Mr Rajagopalachari and some 
Japanese visitors.’ 

“Were you present at the conversation?” 

ib fy 

‘A very extraordinary man! Very able, and very cunning. No- 
body could ever get anything out of Rajagopalachari.’ 

‘Really? 

“Yes. He keeps his thoughts to himself. Nobody ever knows 
what is in his mind. I have known him for a great many years, and 
[ can tell you that he is the most historic man in India. You will 
near a lot of talk about other people, but nobody has ever done so 
much for this country as Rajagopalachari.’ He nodded in con- 
irmation of what he was saying and the black tassel tossed back- 
wards and forwards, emphasizing the bright amber glow of his 
yes. ‘All the same, nobody ever got anything out of him.’ 

I lifted my silver-handled walking-stick. Although I used it 
whenever I went out, it was always with a slightly guilty feeling 
yecause, since it was a piece of history, it seemed to me that the 
ight place for it was a museum. It had been given to Rajaji by his 
riend, Mr Navaratna Rama Rao, to celebrate his appointment as 
Governor-General, and I had recognized it in all the state por- 
raits. I never knew why Rajaji should have given it to me. 

Now I said boastfully, ‘I got this out of him.’ 

The stranger took it. He examined the handle, ran his fingers 
lown the cane and then up-ended it to look at the bottom where 
he rubber ferrule had worn away, exposing the metal base. 
Iron! he exclaimed triumphantly. “He has bound you with bands 
f iron!’ 


Spoiling the Play 
SK SK 


‘I AM BETTER than when I saw you last’, Rajaji said to me when 
he came back to Madras, ‘but in between I have been very bad. 
And the world has become much worse since you were here last 
time.’ 

I said I had not noticed. 

He asked, ‘What have you been doing? Don’t you read the 
newspapers? I see nothing in the British press to show a real 
concern about stopping the H-bomb tests. To talk about stopping 
them for ten months is like saying, “Let us fast between breakfast 
and dinner.” I am sorry to see that Bertrand Russell, whom I 
thought I had got to realize that we must aim at a single objective 
— the limited one of doing away with nuclear weapons — has 
now gone back to wanting to prevent every kind of war.’ 

“You want that, too.’ 

‘But I don’t expect it. Even if all people had the same coloured 
skin, they would not stop hating each other. All that will go on. 
But that is no reason why these men should be allowed to go on 
poisoning me and my children and grandchildren and all of us 
who have nothing to do with their squabbles.’ 

‘In fact, they are giving us no future to look forward to.’ 

‘Yes’, Rajaji answered. “Things were different in the nineteenth 
century, which is the century to which I really belong.’ He asked, 
“You don’t believe in the nineteenth century, do you?’ 

‘How can I? I didn’t know it.’ 

He was smiling. ‘It was a good time. In those days people were 
confident, and they really believed in the future.’ Then, with one 
of his sudden transitions, he went on, ‘I read your story about the 
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beggar children. I have written in a similar vein, not in English 
but in Tamil. The boys you described would not be nearly so 
bright and sharp if they were taken off the streets, put into homes 
and looked after and educated. One of the things about life which 
it is so hard for people to accept is that if you do away with bad 
things you also destroy originality and spirit. The Americans are 
x00d people; but there is no more ignorant man than the Ameri- 
can, innocently believing that his own way of life —as his 
Government has taught him to call it — is the best in the world. 
They are perpetually trying to help backward people like us by 
reaching us to want more and more things.’ 

‘Surely’, I interrupted, ‘it is right to try to raise the standard of 
iving in this country?’ 

‘It is wrong that people should starve. What is wanted is that 
yeople like us should push down our standard of living. If we all 
iad less and stopped demanding more, the poor people would 
ind a way of lifting themselves up to the same level. Nowadays, 
yeople try to do everything the wrong way round. Why should 
hese good social reformers try to get admission for Negroes into 
vhite schools? If they really believed in their principles, they 
vould send their own children to Negro schools instead.’ Then 
le asked, ‘What was the name of the old Muslim you wrote 
bout?” 

‘Gulama Ahmed.’ 

He laughed. 

I stared. “You know him well?’ 

‘Not as far as I can remember. I was laughing because all 
Auslims are called Gulama Ahmed. It means “Child of God.” ’ 

Talk about Muslims led us back to politics. I said, ‘I liked your 
‘Recipe for Good Government” in the Times of India Illustrated 
Veekly, but I did not agree with it.’ 

The article had appeared in the annual Independence Day 
ssue. It began with the assertion that self-government in India 
ad not yet produced good government, and that people would 
ot be satisfied indefinitely to have one without the other. In the 
on years since Independence, the argument continued, there had 
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been a loss of efficiency and integrity in the public services. 
Officials who should have inherited traditions of vigilant and 
impartial administration from the Indian Civil Service of British 
days had retained only part of the legacy — the self-importance 
and exclusiveness of the upper ranks of the bureaucracy. For a 
time it was believed that defects in administration could be 
remedied by changes in office routine. But the real problem went 
deeper. In a country as vast as India, efficient central control of the 
implementation of policy was difficult, if not impossible. Rajaji 
argued that what was needed was a ‘healthy separation’ between 
the work of the officials who carry out day-to-day administration 
and that of the elected representatives of the people who are 
responsible for directing policy. The proposal which Rajaji set 
forth was that a central authority composed of high-ranking 
officials should control all the public services throughout India. 
The members of this body should be as independent as the judges 
of the Supreme Court, and their duty would be to establish and 
maintain purity, efficiency, courage and impartiality in every 
branch of administration. 

‘Do you object’, Rajaji asked, ‘because you think that ministers 
should be responsible for the conduct of civil servants?” 

‘Of course. They must be. Otherwise what becomes of the 
notion of responsible government?” 

‘Ministers’, he answered, ‘must, naturally, remain responsible 
for policy questions. But there are two sides of a civil servant’s 
duties: one duty is to carry out the policy and the other is the 
maintenance of the right ethical standards in doing so. Conditions 
here are not the same as in England; and the pressure that is put on 
government servants to do favours to please their political masters 
is much greater than you, in the short time you have been here, 
can probably realize. When a client goes to a lawyer, it is not the 
client’s job to see that the lawyer acts honestly. That is the busi- 
ness of the Law Society. It is a body of the same kind that is 
wanted. I did make a distinction between policy and ethics in the 
article, but briefly — perhaps too briefly.’ 

His daughter came in with the post. He turned the letters and 
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papers over and then put the pile down on the table beside him, 
leaving one in his hand. “This is from America,’ he said. ‘Shall we 
see what it is about?’ 

He opened it with a paper-knife. ‘It is from a Jewish paper to 
which I once sent a friendly message. For some time afterwards 
the editor used to send me copies of the paper regularly. Now, 
every week I get a letter from the circulation manager asking me 
to renew my subscription. But I have never had a subscription to 
this or any other paper. I don’t pay for papers and magazines.’ 

‘Not for any?’ 

‘None. I take what people send me and I get what I need.’ 

‘Well, I remarked, ‘that is certainly an inducement to reach 
such great eminence.’ 

‘It is not an inducement, but it is one of the results. Listen to 
this.’ 

He read the letter aloud. The writer expressed extreme personal 
disappointment that he had received no reply to his last letter and 
hoped that Mr Rajagopalachari would help to restore his self- 
confidence by sending a cheque forthwith. 

Rajaji asked, laughing, ‘Shall I write and tell them that I never 
pay for papers?’ 

‘Yes. Why not?” 

He said, still laughing, ‘I suppose he wouldn’t understand what 
I meant if I were to tell him that in this part of the world it is the 
Aryans who are the Jews.’ 

‘That is one of the things that one has to come here to find out.’ 

‘I suppose so. I shall send him a postcard.’ 

‘Like Shaw.’ 

‘I don’t write postcards in imitation of Shaw but because the 
budget dictates them.’ 

As we had been talking, he had put his hand to his forehead 
several times, pressing his head as if he were in pain. ‘No’, he 
answered when I asked if he were unwell, ‘I told you that I am 
better today.’ Then he went on, as if the observation followed 
from something that one or other of us had just said, “here were 
two philosophers who wrote about the sun going around the 
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earth and the earth going around the sun. Ptolemy sent the sun 
around the earth. And the other.... What was his name?’ 

‘Copernicus.’ 

‘... changed the universe. But we have still not changed our 
ideas to match what he discovered. Astronomers say that there are 
distant parts of the universe where life may go on very much as it 
does here, or perhaps at a much higher level. If people really 
grasped this, we might be able to see our political squabbles, as 
well as our personal lives, in better proportion.’ He paused. ‘Life 
is a play and if you try to right the wrongs the play is spoiled. 
This is the real basis of the Hindu religion. Our ideas of right and 
wrong are only illusions which arise from thinking that we are the 
centre of the universe. We ask why we should be made to suffer. 
We say that there is a God. And then we say that if there is a God 
we cannot conceive of Him as other than beneficent. And if He is 
beneficent, it is hard, when we go on believing ourselves to be at 
the centre, to see what we have done that we should be so cruelly 
punished. But if we think of what we have done to other creatures 
— to insects, for example — we see that we deserve the most 
heavy punishment for the cruelties we have inflicted. And, while 
we suffer, people add to our sufferings by accusing us of exploit- 
ing our experiences and putting them to some use. Yet that is what 
we must do.’ He glanced at the books heaped on the bed-table and 
went on, ‘I have just been reading Wordsworth. What a wonder- 
ful poet he is!’ 

‘Dreary.’ 

‘I suppose you mean unfashionable.’ 

‘No. I mean that he was a dull man with a guilty conscience.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about his private life, and I don’t want 
to. It is very wrong that the work a man does should be judged by 
the quality of his personal life. All sorts of theories about Shake- 
speare’s domestic affairs have been built up out of a few chance 
remarks about his wife.’ His voice was low and he was talking 
more to himself than to me so that I could not follow the direction 
in which his thoughts had been moving when he said, ‘Real feel- 
ings have nothing to do with the externals on which the world 
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judges. Dr Johnson’s wife was a very plain woman and many 
years older than he was, yet he loved her very much. The idea 
that love is based on appearance is like saying, “Let me see what 
you look like when you go into the bathroom.” ’ 

The morning was over. 


Domestic Affairs—and Foreign Aid 


A MONTH OR SO later, in the autumn of 1957, I was offered a house 
and decided to take it. 

Rajaji disapproved, ‘You are making a great mistake. Why do 
you want a house all to yourself?’ 

“To have space. I want to be able to mess about.’ 

‘Isn’t that what you have been doing ever since you came to 
Madras?” 

I laughed. ‘Besides’, I said, ‘the hotel is too TORA 

‘Keeping house will not be cheap. You should make a bargain 
with the hotel manager. One of the two reasons why people get 
married — I am speaking from the masculine point of view — is 
so that they can share the difficulties of living. The other reason is 
a sudden burst of feeling like the explosive force that motivates 
the firing of a gun. A man who is preoccupied with his work needs 
a wife to take over the domestic responsibilities. You can get the 
hotel manager to do that for you. You cannot get a small and 
convenient flat in Madras. You may be able to do so in Delhi or 
Bombay — 

l don’t want to live in Delhi or Bombay — 

— or in London or Moscow. What will you do for food?’ It 
was not only, I had discovered, to the hungry masses of India that 
food was a subject of absorbing concern. Even people who had 
never missed a meal except of their own free will would talk for 
hours about what to eat and what not to eat, when and where and 
how to eat, and the terrible fate awaiting those whose eating 
habits were different from their own. Rajaji’s face was wrinkled 
with disgust, criss-crossed by wry amusement as he enquired, 
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“Will you have your own slaughterhouse? Are you going to kill 
your own chickens?’ 

I answered, ‘I don’t share your vegetarian principles, but I was 
brought up as a vegetarian. In the hotel where I am staying I have 
not even eaten eggs.’ 

“You should. You people cannot get on without them. Nor can 
we, really. Everybody needs eggs.’ 

‘T have been drinking lots of milk.’ 

‘Very bad. Milk is a clumsy food.’ 

I laughed. ‘How lovely!’ 

“What is “lovely” ?’ 

‘Calling milk “clumsy”.’ 

‘So it is. There is more than enough liquid in a vegetarian diet 
and too much milk makes for fat. The best thing will be for you to 
go out when you want to eat meat. You may go once a week. On 
Sundays.’ 

I was still laughing. “Thank you. Why Sundays?’ 

‘You cannot go on Fridays.’ 

‘Tam not a Catholic.’ 

‘No. But the allotment of acts of restraint to a particular period 
and according to a fixed set of rules is an excellent discipline. The 
Catholics do well to have a regular day of abstinence. In our 

eligion, people fast on the eleventh day of the moon, though I do 

ot myself observe that custom. The day itself has no particular 
ignificance, but the imposition of regularity helps people to 
onform to what is undoubtedly a beneficial habit. There is 
reat wisdom in the Catholic Church and in many of its prac- 
ices.” 

‘And of confession?” 

‘There is much to be said for it. Of course, it has dangers if it is 
arried to excess. The way in which the secret of the confessional 
as been kept is a very great and rare thing. If one tells a secret in 

e ordinary way, one may be sure that the whole world will know 
within a week.’ His tone changed again. “What will you do for 
rvants?’ 

‘One will be enough.’ 
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“You are going to need several if you look as bad as you do this 
morning.’ 

I said, ‘I havea cold, and I didn’t sleep very well.’ 

‘I suppose you were lying awake thinking about furniture.’ 

‘No. I was thinking that I am not making any real progress with 
my book.’ 

He asked, ‘Why don’t you give it up?” 

‘It is what I came here to do.’ 

“Yes, and now it has become an attachment. When people form 
an attachment to an idea, they stick to it beyond reason. It is like 
a personal possession which they cannot bear to lose. That is why 
our religion places so much emphasis on the need to maintain a 
detached attitude in the performance of all activities.’ 

‘And do you practise what you preach?” 

He grinned. After a moment he said, ‘Attachment is also a 
talent and it is one which women particularly possess. You know 
that I have always believed that girls should be educated. Un- 
fortunately today women who are educated misuse their talents.’ 

‘Not only women, surely?’ 

‘True’, he agreed. ‘Most people suffer from a sense of in- 
feriority, and nearly everyone seems to be trying to do the thing 
for which he is least fitted. When a piece of cloth is long but not 
broad, you use it where length is wanted. If a thing is broad but 
not long, you use it where you want breadth. You don’t use gold 
when you want a hard metal; and if you want a cutting edge, you 
use a diamond.’ 

‘And what’, I interrupted, ‘is wrong with writing a book?” 

‘A woman’, he replied, ‘should use her powers in looking after 
other people, not in sitting over a typewriter or trying to paint 
pictures. But if you will persist in trying to write that book, you 
will need somebody who is properly trained to look after you. 
You had better ask the Y.W.C.A. to get you a good Harijan 
servant. A Christian Harijan — and if he is a Christian, he will be 
a Harijan — will be best. One of my first recollections is of 
hearing my father talk about a Christian Harijan who was said to 
have told a lie. My father — and you know that he was a very 
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orthodox man — asked with great surprise, “How can a man lie 
if he is a Christian?’ No, you had better not take that house. 
There will be no objection from anyone if you say you have 
changed your mind.’ 

‘T haven’t.’ 

‘Very well. Take it. In three months you will be just as tired of 
it as you are tired now of living in an hotel. The only difference 
will be that you won’t have the pleasure of grumbling.’ 

‘All the same’, I said, ‘I must thank you for taking so much 
interest in my welfare.’ 

He looked amused. ‘In this country people don’t say “thank 
you”. There are no words for it. It is really only a gesture. 
English people don’t nod and shake their heads and wave their 
arms in the way that other peoples do because the British have 
words for everything they want to say. It is quite wrong to think 
that they talk without gestures because of some inflexibility in 
their make-up. In other countries people gesticulate to eke out the 
poverty in their vocabularies. When people here talk about purity 
in language, I tell them that it is because the English have never 
hesitated to take what they wanted from other languages that they 
have made their own so rich and expressive. Every civilized lan- 
guage has its special contribution to make to the world’s stock. If 
one is making a speech about truth and justice and moral values, 
the Sanskrit word, dharma, at once adds depth.’ Dharma is 
usually translated into English as righteousness, but it is often 
used to connote not merely individual actions but a way of life for 
society as a whole, and what can perhaps best be called the sense 
of a national moral destiny. 

Rajaji glanced towards the pad on which he had been writing 
when I entered his room and said, ‘Go now.’ 

I got up. ‘What are you doing? Preparing a speech?” 

‘No. Writing an article.’ 

“What about?” 

‘About the reasons why English should be retained as the 

ficial language of the Union of India.’ 


‘Read it to me.’ 
F 
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‘No. You can read it later. And you can hear me say it in a 
speech.’ 

I said, ‘It is a long time since you wrote anything about the 
world’s affairs. You were quite right in foreseeing a futile end to 
the disarmament talks.’ 

“What is the use of saying I told you so?” 

“You should say much more than that.’ 

‘It is useless. Telegrams are going backwards and forwards 
between Washington and New Delhi about the prospects of an 
American loan. On both sides, people are saying things in a pre- 
arranged way to encourage each other. It is like the way things 
are done in a detective story — or in one of our old-fashioned 
arranged marriages. Nehru has pleased the Americans very much; 
and now, when Eisenhower asks his Congress for money, they 
will give it to him. The money is needed. If I say that it is wrong 
to take money from people who are committing a crime against 
the whole of present and future humanity, it will be said that I am 
trying to prevent our country from getting what it needs.’ He was 
leaning forward. His face was unhappy, his tone full of anxiety. I 
remembered that a few days ago Mr A. V. Raman had said to me 
that Rajaji could always overcome the pain caused by private 
griefs, but not the misery that was caused by the large affairs of 
the world. ‘India’, Rajaji went on, ‘can no longer exert any in- 
fluence in the world. As you know, I have several times appealed 
to America to show the courage that is needed to renounce the 
Bomb. But those good people cannot overcome their fears.’ 

I said, ‘I have been thinking about what you said to me in 
Delhi lain God and D.D.T.’ 

“What did I say?’ 

I reminded him. 

‘I could not have said that’, he replied. 

“You did. I wrote it down.’ 

‘Long afterwards. Your memory misled you.’ 

‘No. I wrote it the same day.’ 

‘It is true that people won’t stop until something happens. 
Some country will have to be destroyed before people come back 
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to sanity: Switzerland, France or perhaps— God forbid! — 
lovely England.’ 

“Thank you for this tenderness toward England. May I ask 
what we have done to deserve it?” 

Rajaji had never been to England or, indeed, anywhere outside 
India. During the Second World War, when Gandhi and the 
other Congress leaders were in prison, Rajaji had offered to go to 
England to try to help to reach a settlement which would have 
won Congress support for the war effort, but the British Govern- 
ment had refused to grant him facilities to travel. Since Indepen- 
dence, he himself had refused frequent invitations to visit England, 
the United States, and other parts of the world. 

‘England’, he answered, ‘has — or had —a world mission. 
Even though Britain is no longer a Great Power, it could still give 
a moral leadership to the world if your people could rouse them- 
selves from their present state of comfortable lethargy. The impact 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on the human imagination was not 
great enough to last for more than a few years. Some bigger 
disaster will have to happen before people will make the effort 
that is required to stop this poisoning.’ 

‘How can you imagine that the kind of disaster you are talking 
about could be limited to one country?” 

‘It might’, he said, ‘be an accident. It might happen to a country 
situated between the contending powers. Germany, for example, 
or Mexico. These bombs and missiles do not always behave in the 
way that is expected and something might come down in the 
wrong place.’ The air in his little room seemed dense with fore- 
boding. He finished gloomily, ‘It must happen.’ 

The rainy season had started. Outside, the sky was like char- 
oal. I heard the palm fronds rustling across the silence. Then, 
rom the distance, came a low roar of thunder. 

Suddenly we were both laughing. All this time I had been 
tanding up. Now I sat down again. 

“You are not doing much to keep the world alive’, I asked, ‘are 
ou?’ 

‘I am tired of telling you that nobody will listen to what I say.’ 
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He smiled. ‘I was quite forgetting that I have something for you.’ 
He picked up a small sheaf of pamphlets from the table beside him 
and leaned across to give them to me. 

They were his own writings. I knew their titles, but I had read 
only one of them. None of the others was to be found in any of 
the bookshops or libraries in Madras. I thanked Rajaji and, glan- 
cing at the pamphlet which I had already read, commented, ‘I 
don’t want to pay compliments, but I must say that you really 
write much better now than you did twenty years ago.’ 

‘That’, he retorted, ‘cannot be considered any very great com- 
pliment, since you are only comparing me with myself.’ 

He leaned forward again and took one of the pamphlets, Re- 
conciliation, from me. It had been published in 1945, just before 
the end of the Second World War. ‘You may spend some time 
usefully’, he said, ‘reading what I wrote about the present when it 
was still the future. My appeal to Britain was related to a world 
context. I shall read you a passage: “Those who are so earnestly 
searching for plans and materials to build permanent security 
against war would be committing a very serious blunder if they 
accept the doctrine that Indian reconciliation is a British problem 
and forms part of the domestic post-war plans of England... . 
Recent developments have made it fairly obvious that the present 
war will not solve world-conflicts.” ° He looked up and com- 
mented, “That sounds like Mr Nehru!’ 

I laughed. ‘And who are you complimenting?” 

He chuckled and went on, ‘ ““The weak points of the structure 
of peace now to be built are well-known even to the builders, 
although they may be silent about them by tacit agreement. . . . 
The real bone-framework has again reverted to a balance-of- 
power scheme, although it is now not a European balance, but a 
global-edition of it. It is natural for some time that the German 
terror should persist in the minds of men and that all schemes 
should be drawn up only on an anti-German plan. This is excus- 
able. But I hope it is not treason to suggest that German or 
Japanese wickedness is not the only disease or the only danger to 
the future peace of the world. ... A rearrangement of forces must 
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issue in the nature of things. It is profitless to expand this thesis in 
detail, for it would be croaking like a bird of ill-omen when every 
one desires to be happy for some time at least.” ° He closed the 
pages. ‘That was not even twenty years ago, and all that people 
think of now is how to destroy the Russians.’ 

“They were thinking of it even when you wrote that.’ I had 
never noticed before how beautifully he pronounced the word 
‘Russian’, making it into three long syllables. 

He went on, ‘I am reading the autobiography of Maxim Gorki. 
I suppose you have read it?’ 

‘Yes, but not for a long time. Will you lend it to me when you 
have finished?” 

‘That will also be a long time. It takes me many weeks to read 
a book.’ 

I laughed. “You said that a few days ago when you began to 
read Framley Parsonage and you have finished it already.’ 

‘Yes. I enjoyed it very much. For a man who is not a genius — 
and Trollope was not — it shows a remarkable insight into human 
motives. But he cannot be compared with Gorki. What marvel- 
lous understanding! And life in Russia in those days was really 
very much like our life here — with the joint family, similar 
customs and superstitions, and even the same sort of religious 
beliefs, which the communists are now busily destroying. But it is 
not only in Russia that it is happening. All that we have in the 
world now is different denominations of agnosticism.’ 

‘All intolerant of each other.’ 

He brushed the comment aside. ‘I don’t know whether I ever 
told you that I had a long talk with Khrushchev when he and 
Bulganin came here?” 

‘No.’ 

He nodded. ‘I told Khrushchev that in my opinion unilateral 
action was the only way to secure the stopping of the tests and the 
banning of the Bomb. I said that if one of the Great Powers took 
the lead in unilateral renunciation, the others would be bound to 
follow. He did not agree. These top Russians talk very frankly. 
When I pointed out that any country courageous enough to set 
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the example would gain a moral lead, he saw the point; but he 
argued that unilateral renunciation on his part would be taken as a 
sign of weakness. When we met for the second time at a party 
given by the Governor, we talked all the way through the concert. 
Each of us could see the other’s point of view. I argued that even 
if the gesture were misinterpreted as weakness, the effect on the 
peoples of other countries would be strong enough to create an 
irresistible public opinion. If the Russians gave a lead, Britain and 
America would be bound to follow. Khrushchev was not con- 
vinced. But now that the Russians have sent up their toy 
moon.... 

*,.. the sputnik?” 

“Yes. Nobody could accuse them of weakness now if they said 
they would stop making the bomb.’ 

“Why don’t you write to Khrushchev and say so?” 

He lifted his shoulders, seeming to shrug his face in a gesture of 
violent dissent. ‘What would be the use? What is needed is a 
subtle courage, which none of the leaders — either in the East or 
West — possesses. They have power and, since you force me to 
repeat myself once more, I will tell you again that they are hardly 
likely to listen to....’ 

‘,..an old fogey like you’ 

He laughed. 

‘All the same’, I said, ‘you should write to Khrushchev.’ 

‘No.’ His tone was definite, beyond argument. ‘Now you had 
better go before the rain comes.’ 


New Directions 


THE HOUSE INTO which I moved was old and beautiful. It was 
built in traditional style, with a verandah around three sides of a 
courtyard, the rooms galleried behind. The house looked small 
when I first saw it, but I soon found that it was very big. All my 
time seemed to be taken up by living in it. 

I was dismayed to find that I had almost stopped going to 
libraries and that I was paying fewer and fewer visits to the friends 
and acquaintances of Rajaji who had been helping me with my 
book. Then I learned that a biography of Rajaji was being written 
by one of his old friends, a man who had known him well for 
many years. 

I decided to give up my own attempt. 

‘That is the wrong attitude’, Rajaji said. I had persuaded him to 
take me with him to the Madras Christian College at Tambaram, 
where he was to speak to the students. Khasa Subba Rau had 
come, too, as well as a young man who was assistant editor of the 
Tamil magazine Kalki, for which Rajaji wrote many articles. We 
were on the outward journey, driving south along the main road 
from Madras city. 

‘Why’, I asked, ‘should I go on with the book? You have been 
telling me ever since I knew you that I shouldn’t write it.’ 

‘Now that you have got so far —’ 

*— not far —’ 

“— you must try.’ 

I said, ‘It is silly to try to compete with someone who has every 
qualification that I lack. This chap has known you for at least 
forty times as long as I have. Both of you have the same mother 
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tongue and even if I tried I should never succeed in learning Tamil 
well. How can an outsider compete with an insider?’ 

‘Every deficiency’, he answered, ‘has corresponding advan- 
tages. Have you forgotten the old saying that lookers-on see most 
of the game?’ 

I laughed, in exasperation rather than amusement. ‘What is the 
matter with you?’ I demanded. “Why are you suddenly trying to 
encourage me?” 

‘I am only encouraging you to the point of persuading you not 
to give up trying. You must have heard by this time that I am very 
vain. I want my biography to be written by as many people as 
possible — Indians and British and Americans and Russians and 
Japanese and Jews and Christians and Buddhists and — ° 

Khasa interrupted in a serious tone, “There must be at least a 
hundred biographers of Gandhiji.’ 

‘Thar, Rajaji answered gently, the note of reproach just per- 
ceptible, ‘is quite different.’ He looked at the hills on our left 
where quarry-workers were sending up clouds of dust. “Those 
hills’, he remarked, ‘are the only beauty in the landscape near 
Madras, and soon they will disappear.’ 

I asked, ‘Has the government no power to prevent it?’ 

‘Oh, yes. The power is used to determine which hill shall be 
destroyed first. I suppose they will last my lifetime, but not much 
longer.’ One hill on our left was crowned by a mosque, another 
by a Hindu temple. We had already passed, on our right, St 
Thomas’s Mount with its big church and conyent at the top. ‘I 
remember’, Rajaji went on, ‘that many years ago I brought some 
boys to Madras from Tanjore. As you know, that delta area is as 
level as a well-laid floor. We drove along this road and when we 
came within sight of these hills, the boys were terrified. They 
asked, “What are those great things standing up in the sky?” 
They had never seen anything but the paddy-fields.’ 

I don’t suppose he was thinking of my ignorance of South 
Indian life, but I was. 
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When I was not shopping or cooking or walking from one end 
of my house to the other, I spent much of my time during the 
next few months in writing book reviews. Sometimes I would take 
them to Rajaji before I sent them off. When he had time and was 
in the mood, he would tear my sentences to pieces, word by 
word, with malicious, destructive glee. Then, when he read aloud 
what he himself had been writing, I would try to get my own back. 
Although he was always busy, he read enormously: Sanskrit and 
Tamil classics, English translations from the Greek, poetry, 
essays, biographies, novels. Whatever he looked at he seemed to 
see from a fresh angle. 

Once, in reviewing a book about China, I had criticized the 
intolerance which had recently brought to an end the ‘hundred 
flowers’ period. I had just heard that a friend of mine, the well- 
known writer Hsaio Chen, had been disgraced. The charge 
against him was, apparently, that he had written somewhere that 
Chinese people give the impression that they are always smiling 
because of the shape of their eyes. 

‘You have written this review in anger,’ Rajaji said when he 
read my typescript. 

‘Yes’, I agreed, ‘I was angry and I think I was right to be.’ 

‘You should not be angry that the Chinese resent remarks 
which emphasize their differences from other people. The peoples 
of Eastern Asia — and our people here too — have still not got 
over the notion that any feature which distinguishes them from 
people in other parts of the world is a sign of inferiority. They 
wish, both as individuals as well as in their consciousness of them- 
selves as part of a nation, to be thought of as being like everybody 
else.’ 

I agreed. I added, “The Japanese are trying to turn themselves 
into imitation Americans. It is a great pity.’ 

“You think that’, he retorted, ‘because you are always searching 
for the picturesque. Really, it is a good thing that people should 
become more and more alike. The oneness of the human family is 
a precious thing, and for most people this sense of oneness is much 
increased by emphasis on physical similarities. In the past our 
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people used to describe your people as “Cropped Heads”. But 
there is no contempt in the phrase any more. Tying up the hair in 
a top-knot, as Brahmins and other members of the upper classes all 
used to do, was a means of tidiness. It did not occur to people to 
cut their hair. So long hair was given a religious sanction and the 
tuft became sacred. The sacred thread has a similar significance 
and here in the South, as you have noticed, most people of the 
upper castes still wear it. In the Punjab, the Sikhs have five ways 
of expressing their feeling of oneness with each other and of pride 
in themselves. They allow their hair to grow long and they wear a 
comb in it always as a sign of tidiness. The five things are known 
as the five “k’s”: kesh — hair; kadga — sword; kada — wristlet; 
kaccha — tight waistband and drawers; kank — comb. Of course, 
nowadays people — not the Sikhs but our people here — are 
taking more and more to western styles. They first give up the 
belief and then the symbol.’ He broke off, picked up a magazine 
from the table beside him, and pushed it across to me. ‘You had 
better take this away. I can’t read it.’ 

It was The New Reasoner, a quarterly which had been started in 
England by a group of disillusioned ex-communists. The father of 
the editor, Edward Thompson, had been one of Rajaji’s friends. 
Rajaji said, ‘I can’t understand all this stuff about dialectical 
materialism. I never could. I suppose I have too much prejudice 
against it.’ 

“You must have read Marx at one time.’ 

‘Never.’ He grinned. ‘Not a word.’ He went on, “These young 
men who have lost their faith are looking for something fresh to 
hook themselves on to. Their god has fallen down and now they 
need another one. They are going to find the search much harder 
than they think. They are honest, but they are not ready to ac- 
knowledge that there is no final answer. They are looking for a 
panacea, for a solution which will solve everything. They do not 
realize that every time we solve a problem, the solution itself 
creates another. People who want to see the abolition of all wars 
think that it is a possible end and do not see that as long as 
separate nations exist, conflicts are inevitable. People who believe 
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in the conflict between different social classes argue that when 
these conflicts are resolved there will be anarchy — not disorder 
but the anarchy described by those who believe that among good 
men there should be no necessity for government. What every- 
body has to learn is that we should work as hard as we can for a 
solution of the problem that seems to us to be of most importance. 
Then we must be ready to recognize when the time comes to turn 
our energies in some other direction.’ 

‘How can we tell when the moment has come?’ 

“We must make the best guess we can. It is very difficult to 
assimilate new facts or ideas when they may demand a change in 
conduct. It takes a lot of mind to be able to agree with something 
new. Anybody can think, although it is not always easy. But to be 
able to agree, to change ideas that are already formed, is much 
harder. I know from my own experience how very hard it can be. 
It is not only a question of intellect, but of the total disturbance of 
the outlook. Only people with large minds can make room for 
what is new.’ 


The Lad Pupil 


pa pA p 


NEXT TIME I WENT to see Rajaji I heard the sound of conversation 
in his room as I went up the stairs. When I reached the top, I 
stood on the threshold for a minute, watching and listening before 
I went inside. It was a fine morning and the sunlight, casting a long 
beam over the top of Rajaji’s head, shone on to the face of an old 
man who sat, leaning forward with his face uplifted, in what by 
now I had come to think of as my chair. 

‘I know’, Rajaji was saying, ‘that some people think that I am 
opposed to the Bhoodan Movement. Of course, it is not true. Why 
should I be opposed to Vinobaji’s plan to make all people com- 
passionate?’ He looked up and nodded a greeting as I sat down. 
‘Ifa village decides to become a joint family, why should I object? 
Joint families have grown into villages, and now, if a village 
decides to become a joint family, surely no one should think it 
wrong?’ 

The old man smiled in gentle agreement. Above the shining 
white of his coarse khaddar dhoti and shirt, his face shone with the 
bright warmth of a newly-peeled chestnut. His eyes, as Rajaji 
introduced us, were round, eager, yet very soft. His name was 
Surendra Gupta, and he was on his way to Mysore to attend a 
conference of political leaders who were to discuss Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave’s plans for extending the land-gift movement. 

Rajaji turned to me. ‘We are very old friends. He has known 
me for a great many years. Thirty or thirty-five.’ 

‘Since 1918,’ the old man said. 

‘Nearly forty!’ Rajaji exclaimed on a wondering note. ‘He 
came here to teach Hindi. He and Devadas Gandhi both came. 
And I was his pupil.’ 
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“Was he’, I asked Mr Gupta, ‘a good student?” 

‘No.’ 

Rajaji laughed. ‘I was always asking questions about the 
structure of the language.’ 

‘Yes’, Mr Gupta agreed. ‘Always wanting to know the reason 
for everything instead of learning. He was a very tiresome pupil.’ 

‘So I gave up’, Rajaji said, still laughing. ‘But I still believe in 
making Hindi compulsory as a subject in schools, although I am 
against its replacing English as the official language of the Indian 
Union. People think that this is a contradictory attitude. But it is 
not. You don’t bring unity to the country by imposing unifor- 
mity. Instead, you make the people split by creating bad feeling 
between them. Vinobaji should talk about this. Distribution of 
wealth is good — if you believe that wealth itself is good. But 
language is a more important possession than wealth.’ 

“The way to learn a language’, said Mr Gupta, ‘is to do as a 
child does: listen to it. Then there is no need for questions about 
structure or the reasons for the rules of grammar.’ 

‘But some of these rules’, Rajaji observed, ‘are very revealing. 
In English, for example, one must never put oneself first. You 

ust never say, “I and he,” or “I and you,” but always “he and 
,» and “‘you and I.” ’ He turned to me. “That is correct, isn’t it?” 

‘Of course.’ I added, ‘In Russian, the word for J is spelled with 
small letter and you begins with a capital.’ 

‘And Tamil, of course, has no capitals —or else it is all 
pitals.’ I was thinking of the nature of the equality which this 
eemed to suggest when Rajaji went on, “This man never went to 
chool. When I first met him he didn’t know any English. He 
ught himself.’ 

Mr Gupta smiled. His face was rounded as if by a settled con- 

entment. 

‘When we discuss things’, Rajaji went on, ‘I take advantage of 
im because he never gets angry. He has never been angry with 
e 

“Never?” 
‘Never’, Rajaji repeated. ‘He is a saint. A non-violent saint. We 
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have some angry saints, too. Gandhiji was a violent man — very 
violent — but he overcame it.’ 

‘If anything is to be non-violent’, Mr Gupta said, ‘language 
must be.’ 

‘And’, Rajaji added, ‘so must Bhoodan and Gramdan. If Gram- 
dan workers threaten that land will be taken compulsorily by the 
State if it is not given voluntarily, that is violence. The words 
themselves are violence.’ 

Mr Gupta nodded. ‘It is true. Of course, it happens. We have a 
very serious problem in Bihar. We have been given two and a 
half lakhs acres and we have still only distributed one and a half 
lakhs. The distribution has to be done in the right way and it is 
very difficult.’ 

‘Once’, Rajaji said, ‘I was asked to distribute Bhoodan land. 
At the ceremony the agent — or whatever he is called — started 
to make the distribution of gift-deeds himself. I stopped him. I 
said that the donors should come up to the platform and give the 
land to those who were going to receive it. This was done and 
everyone was happy. This man was happy because he gave, and 
that man was happy because he received, and good relations were 
established between them. That is the way it should always be 
done. But Gramdan workers take pride in giving away what others 
have given.’ 

‘Quite true,’ Mr Gupta agreed once more. ‘People like to be in 
the movement just for that reason. There are very few who have 
the right attitude.’ 

‘The process has become a mechanism, something like the 
Five-Year Plan. It is not compassion. It is working for fixed 
targets instead of to create a new spirit.’ 

“Yes, targets were a mistake.’ 

‘But if I say this’, Rajaji went on, leaning forward a little as he 
spoke, ‘people say that I am opposing the movement. I might 
have said at some time that Gramdan would work like the co- 
operative societies, which have difficulties arising from defects in 
human nature — greed, vanity, dishonesty.’ 

“Those who are not with us’, Mr Gupta interposed in his difi- 
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dent voice, ‘people say they are against us. It is hard for people to 
understand.’ 

‘Yes’, Rajaji agreed, ‘non-attachment to the idea of success in 
work is always difficult. There is a sense of haste which comes 
from the idea that / must do something in my lifetime, that God 
must keep me alive for so many years so that I can fulfil this pur- 
pose. Our religion gives us the means to overcome this. We 
should try to do the work that is nearest to us — in our own 
circle or our own family — and not necessarily the big things.’ 

This led them to talk about Tolstoi, and then of Mrs Annie 
Besant, and presently of Buddhism. ‘A boy wrote to me’, Rajaji 
said, ‘and asked why it was that Buddha was an atheist. I replied 
that Buddha had never said that there was no God. He was tired of 
arguing about theological points. He said, “Let us not argue 
about God and the soul. Let us have compassion.” It is a very 
strange thing that people who believe that there is a soul are 
often more cruel than those who do not.’ 

“Yes. They try to use force to compel belief.’ 

‘Belief cannot be imposed. Many people believe that religion is 
a search, a search for truth. Searching leads only to doubt. The 
whole process of searching for truth means doubting and answer- 
ing and doubting again. Religion is a plant and must grow in its 
own soil.’ 

‘Growth cannot be forced. The roots must have time to 
develop.’ 

Consideration of this presently brought them back to other 
orts of compulsion. ‘If the use of Hindi is to develop’, Rajaji said, 
it has to be brought into the schools. The people who want to 

ake it the official language, but who are afraid to make it a com- 
ulsory subject in schools, are like those who want tiger’s meat, 
ut who are afraid to go near the tiger. It was said recently that 
ighty per cent of the schoolboys here in Madras are learning 
indi. Boys may have lessons, but to say that they learn is untrue. 
et good men have said so. People think that if they have a good 
otive, then they are justified in telling untruths.’ 
‘Some of the rishis said’, Mr Gupta pointed out with a slight 
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smile, ‘that there were occasions when it was right to tell an 
untruth.’ 

‘But only’, Rajaji answered, ‘in rare and special cases. To act on 
that principle is like studying the penal code and following only 
the exceptions.’ He paused. In the silence, I remembered that a day 
or two earlier Mr R. V. Krishna Ayyar had said that in the whole 
of his long association with Rajaji he had never heard him lie his 
way out of any political difficulty. But it was not my experience 
that in personal matters Rajaji always told the truth. 

The two men were looking at each other, unaware of me. 
Suddenly Rajaji said, ‘I am so glad that I am talking to you. When 
will you come again?’ 

‘On my way back from the conference.’ 

But he did not come. I typed out my notes of the conversation 
and gave them to Khasa Subba Rau for his weekly, Swarajya. 
When Rajaji read it, he laughed and said, ‘Yes, that is what we 
said. But why do you call Surendra Gupta an old man? You make 
it sound as if I were still a young student.’ 

‘And you feel very old?’ 

‘Yes, he said. ‘Very.’ 


At Gokhale Hall 


DURING THAT AUTUMN and winter, Rajaji was campaigning with 
immense energy in favour of the retention of English as the 
official language of the Union. In the third week of December, a 
convention on the subject was held in Madras at which Rajaji, 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, Sir Mirza Ismail, and a number of other 
well-known leaders spoke. The conference passed a unanimous 
resolution opposing the supersession of English by Hindi. Con- 
gress politicians took no part in the convention. By this time, 

owever, it had become evident that opposition in the South to 
he introduction of Hindi as the official language of the Union was 
oo widespread to be officially ignored. 

At the beginning of January, 1958, the Chief Ministers of 
adras, Mysore and Andhra issued a joint statement on the sub- 
ect. In it they declared that although Hindi should ultimately 
ecome the official language, it was impracticable to do away 
ith English by 1965, the date which had been envisaged in the 
onstitution. The date should, they said, be left open for later 
ecision and, in the meantime, English and Hindi should be used 
ide by side. This statement formed the substance of the resolution 
assed a few weeks later by the Annual Session of the Indian 
ational Congress, which became known as the Gauhati 
ompromise. 

Rajaji opposed the compromise. He believed, as he had done 
r many years, that Hindi would eventually become the Zingua 
anca of India. But he argued that it was too undeveloped to be 
itable for official purposes, where exactness of expression is 


ssential. English, he declared, should continue to be the official 
G 
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language of the Central Government and the medium of com- 
munication between the Centre and the States for all time. 

‘I am’, he explained to me one day, ‘fighting the people who 
want to substitute Hindi for English in the Secretariat and other 
offices of the Government at Delhi because Hindi is not either the 
mother tongue or the school language of the people of the South 
— or of some other parts of the rest of India. English has been the 
language of these offices and of the people recruited for such work 
for the past hundred and fifty years. It is unfair to force Hindi on 
people who have for so long taken English for granted. To our 
people here Hindi is as foreign as —’ 

‘English?’ 

He laughed, and, ignoring the interruption, went on, “The 
English language has been the one great unifying factor in India. 
That function must still continue. If it does not, each State will 
work in its own language — thus making about fifteen islands 
out of India. This conviction’ — his tone was unusually earnest 
— ‘has come to me very strongly since the reorganization of the 
States on the basis of languages. You know what brawls and 
quarrels we have already had to witness — and if the attempt to 
impose Hindi is insisted upon, there will be worse brawls, and 
perhaps something much more serious than brawls—in the future.’ 

I knew that many Tamil people regarded the official use of 
Hindi as a threat to the future of their own language and to their 
traditional culture. The Dravidian languages of the South — 
Tamil, Telegu, Kannada, Malayalam — are quite unrelated to 
Hindi, which belongs to the Indo-Aryan family. Tamil, I was 
constantly being told, has an ancient’and rich literature, incom- 
parably superior to anything to be found in Hindi, a language 
which is relatively undeveloped. For many people who talked like 
this, fear of what they called the imposition of Hindi was part of a 
larger and more ancient fear: the traditional dread of northern 
domination over the peoples of the South. 

‘Everyone’, Rajaji continued, “accepts the importance of 
English. At the same time, they make the objection that it is a 
foreign thing and that to continue to use it goes contrary to 
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national pride. But some foreign things are good and should not 
be discarded. We have kept many such things even after In- 
dependence — and English is the best of them all.’ 

I was about to ask a question when another visitor was an- 
nounced. He was a prominent South Indian Congressman whom 
I had met several times during my visits to Rajaji but who was 
otherwise a stranger to me. As he came up the stairs I asked rather 
reluctantly, ‘Shall I go?’ 

Rajaji shook his head. ‘Nothing private happens in this room. 
You should have noticed by now that all the doors are always 
open. And this man won’t stay long.’ 

The visitor came in, wearing his discomfiture with the con- 
spicuous awkwardness of an overcoat in midsummer. 

‘Why’, Rajaji asked as soon as a few formal politenesses had 
been exchanged, ‘did you give in? 

‘It was not a case of giving in. The compromise was the best 
that could be got. Jawaharlal is not sympathetic any more.’ 

‘Thar, Rajaji answered, ‘is because people from here did not 
ght. I cannot understand their attitude. I can understand people 
ghting a losing battle, but I cannot understand their not fighting 
losing compromise. The people in the North have been given a 
ery wrong impression of the state of feeling here. They think 
at what the Chief Ministers of Madras, Mysore and Andhra have 

aid represents the attitude of the people. But it doesn’t. It is a 
eception.’ 

‘Jawaharlal is being pestered by these Hindi-wallahs in the 
orth. They are pushing him extremely hard.’ 

‘But he doesn’t mean to deceive.’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘There are’, said Rajaji, ‘two ways of deception: one is by 

imple deception, and the other is by compromise.’ 

“There was no choice. We cannot hope to win any longer.’ 

‘Why not? People say of Hindi, it will come. It wil/ come. They 
pect a language to develop and to be understood by its own 
omentum, without any effort to learn or to teach it or to make it 

exible and adapted to modern needs.’ 
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‘People talk like that because they are confused. This Hindi 
question is only one part of the increasing tension between North 
and South.’ 

Rajaji smiled. ‘I am an old fighter,’ he said. ‘I know that if 
people think they are going to lose, they will lose. That is what is 
happening. And these people who have made a compromise are 
charging me with dividing the country. Really, it is they who are 
dividing.’ A few days earlier, Rajaji had spoken on the language 
issue at a big open-air meeting. Another of the speakers was Mr 
C. N. Annadurai, the leader of the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham, 
a political party which wanted a total separation of the Dravidian 
South from the rest of India. Their speeches had been in Tamil 
which I had not been able to follow. My landlord, Dr C. R. 
Krishnaswami, had presided. As he drove me home afterwards, he 
told me that when he listened to Mr Annadurai’s speech demand- 
ing freedom for the Dravidian people from the Aryan yoke, he 
had felt that he had made a great mistake in agreeing to take the 
chair. ‘But’, he went on, ‘by the time Rajagopalachari had been 
talking for three or four minutes, I realized that I had been right 
to accept. He is having a very sobering influence on those wild 
men.’ He summarized what Rajaji had said. Next day, he pointed 
out to me that Rajaji’s speech had been mis-reported in the 
English-language press. This mis-reporting led many people in 
the North to believe that Rajaji was actively encouraging what 
everyone in English-speaking India called ‘fissiparous tendencies’. 

Rajaji said to the visitor, ‘I am speaking again tonight. Why 
don’t you come?’ 

“Where is the meeting? 

‘At Gokhale Hall. Six o’clock.’ 

‘T can’t. I have a train to catch.’ 

“You could come for a few minutes, just to show that you are 
really on the right side. There is no need for you to make a 
speech.’ 

‘I can’t. Really, it is impossible.’ 


* * * * 
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When I reached the Gokhale Hall, every seat seemed to be 
occupied. A great crowd filled the space on both sides of the doors 
and jammed the aisles between the seats. I pushed my way for- 
ward until I was about half-way down the hall where I wanted to 
sit. I stared around, but there was not an empty seat to be seen. 
Several people told me to go to the dais. I answered that it would 
not be proper for a foreigner to sit on the platform at a meeting at 
which a question involving Indian politics was to be dis- 
cussed. 

“There is a lady already up there,’ somebody said, as if that 
settled it. 

There was an overwhelming smell in the air, an exhalation of 
spiced sweat so strong that it was hard to breathe. 

“Take my seat,’ a young man said. He was almost a boy and his 
smile was charming. He got up and the old man who had been 
sitting at the end of the row moved along into the empty space, 
beckoning me to the seat he had vacated. Here, at the end of the 
aisle, a little air stirred. I remembered an article of Rajaji in which 
he had written that all food should be cooked at home and eaten 
hot. The air tasted like fermented rassam, the soup without which 
no South Indian meal is complete — peppery, sharp and sour. 

“What for you are in Madras?’ the old man asked me, his voice 
as rusty as his English. The question was put more out of polite- 
ness than curiosity, and he did not seem to expect an answer. 

I asked, ‘Have you known Rajaji for a long time?” 

‘Of course I have.’ He sounded as if I had insulted him. ‘I have 
stayed in Madras all my life and we all know him extremely well. 
Ah! Here he is!’ 

A slow procession filed on to the platform. Rajaji was smiling 

ith a look of secret glee, the glee of someone about to bestow an 
xpected present but who knows that the gift is going to delight 
y being in excess of all reasonable expectations. 

The preliminaries were short. Several people spoke. A young 

an adjusted the microphone. Then Rajaji put out his right hand 
nd gave the instrument another twist. The audience watched, 
ense and expectant, recognizing this small movement as an 
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essential part of the ritual, the final gesture of promise of what was 
to come. 

The Gokhale Hall is square, with a gallery running around 
three sides of it. Except that it had no pulpit and no organ, it 
looked oddly like a nonconformist chapel in the English midlands. 
The galleries were crowded with young men standing shoulder to 
shoulder, like matches waiting to be boxed, their white shirts and 
dhotis gleaming beneath their dark faces. There were a few middle- 
aged and elderly people on the ground floor, but here, too, most 
of the audience seemed to be between twenty and thirty. When 
the platform party had seated themselves, young men had 
swarmed up to squat on the floor around them, like frogs in a 
pond. There was one girl among them. The elderly woman who 
had been seated on the platform when I arrived now occupied the 

chair next to Rajaji. Her fondant-pink sari was the only note of 
colour in the hall. ‘There was no other woman to be seen. 

Rajaji, as had been his habit for as long as I had known him, 
remained seated when he began to speak. His tone, as usual, was 
conversational. The words crackled and sparkled. When he spoke 
of the Madras Government’s attitude to the language issue and of 
the Gauhati Compromise, the air stirred as if the long gulps and 
sighs of approval were driving a wind through the stillness. 

“What does it mean?’ he asked. ‘If English and Hindi are to be 
used side by side as official languages, how are things going to 
work in the Education Ministry and in the Defence Department 
and other departments? If a junior official decides to use Hindi, 
and another official a little higher up prefers to make his com- 
ments in English, and the next one wants to deal with the file in 
Hindi —’ 

‘Ouch!’ a voice behind me yelped, on a note as sharp as if its 
owner had just been struck a violent blow on the stomach and was 
struggling to regain his breath. I turned around to catch the con- 
tortion of laughter in the young man’s face before he turned to 
whisper a Tamil translation of the sentence to his neighbour. 

Across the aisle, the seats were arranged at right-angles to the 
platform. Watching the people who sat there, I wished for a cine- 
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camera and then pulled the wish up short. A camera would have 
put self-consciousness on to those open, entranced faces. At the 
end of one of the rows, a man of about forty was standing, his 
round, almost bald head lifted, mouth open, eyes shining, trans- 
fixed. When I turned to look at him again, after perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, not a muscle seemed to have moved. Yet in that time 
something had happened. The relationship between speaker and 
audience had changed. 

When Rajaji had walked on to the platform, he had looked tiny 
and, in spite of his glee, frail and shrunken. As soon as he began to 
speak, the weight of years fell off him. He had been quite still, 
talking evenly and without gestures. Now, with great deliberation 
and a swiftness so sure that the movement was not seen until it 
was completed, he had gathered his experiences together and 
transformed events which to these young men were history, into 
what they now saw as a promise for the future. 

On the other side of my neighbour, a young man had turned 
in his seat and was staring at me fixedly, as if by reading my face 
he could check his understanding with mine. His own face was 
luminous with the discovery that if a thing was right it had to be 
done, and that those who are concerned to do the right thing are 
also right to ally themselves with others who work for the same 
ends, whatever may be the differences between them on other 
ssues. 

‘When I introduced the teaching of Hindi in schools’, Rajaji 
aid, recalling the years before the Second World War when he 
ad been Prime Minister of Madras Presidency, ‘the young men 
ho opposed me came to the schools and barricaded them and in- 
aded the front of my house. They made such a noise that in one 
lace it was impossible to teach, and in the other it was impossible 
o sleep.’ He grinned, and the older people in the audience 
huckled reminiscently. ‘When I went from village to village 
peaking about prohibition when the British were still in posses- 
ion of the Government, I spoke on the same platform with non- 
ongressmen, with Justice Party men, with everyone who was 
orking for the same cause. I never believed in apartheid. Once, 
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when the Rajah of Panagal called a meeting of his party people 
against untouchability here in Madras, I went to it. When I went 
into the hall, the Justice Party people were frightened. They 
thought I had come to embarrass them. But I went for a different 
purpose. They were doing the right thing, and so it was right that 
I should give them my support.’ 

Then, as he went on to criticize the policy of the Dravida 
Munnetia Kazagham, I looked again at the phalanx on my left, 
trying to gauge from their reactions how many were D. M. K. 
supporters. Whether they were or not, there were swift bursts of 
approval for Rajaji’s criticisms, but applause cut short so as not to 
drown what was coming next. 

‘Since you feel like listening’, Rajaji said, still in the conversa- 
tional tone in which he had begun an hour and a half earlier, ‘I 
will go on.’ If it was an invitation to the audience to relax, they 
did not accept it. They sat upright, absorbed, serious. But the 
seriousness was punctuated by laughter at Rajaji’s comments on 
the conduct and motives of those who advocated or accepted the 
idea of imposing Hindi in regions where it was against the wishes 
of the people. Then, at the end, when he appealed to them to go on 
fighting and to win their battle, but to fight without bitterness and 
without hatred, there was no fever of excitement, but a quiet, 
determined acceptance. These young men had come in search of 
leadership. They had been given it. It was not leadership of the 
conventional type. They had been made to see that the first duty 
that a democracy imposes on its citizens is to feel free and to think 
and act independently. 

‘I have been ill’, the old man next to me said as the crowd 
surged past the statue of Mrs Besant that stood in the foyer. ‘I 
have not been out of the house for six years. But tonight I had to 
come. I feel as if life were beginning all over again.’ 


Madurai 
MEK 


THE AGITATION FOR the retention of English as the official 
language was not confined to Madras. People from other parts of 
the country who agreed with Rajaji’s views begged him to come 
to speak in their cities. 

He was very unwell. At the beginning of February his friend, 
Mr A. V. Raman, died. Although Mr Raman had been an invalid 
for years, no man could have been more intensely alive, and even 
people who, like myself, had known him for a comparatively 
short time, could scarcely imagine Madras without him. He had 
seldom left his room, yet there had seemed to be nothing about 
Indian politics that he did not know. Whenever I went to see 
him, he used to talk with passionate indignation about the in- 
efficiency, corruption and injustices which, he said, were making 
a mockery of freedom. His anger was never rhetorical. His descrip- 
tions, whether he was talking about the distant past or about some- 
thing that had happened yesterday, had the sharp accuracy of an 

ngineer’s blue-print. It was only after he died that I realized how 
uch of what I had learned about India I-had seen through his eyes. 

‘My father’, Rajaji’s daughter said to me the next time I went 
o his house on Bazlullah Road, ‘feels widowed. We cannot tell 

hether he will be able to bear it.’ 

Rajaji bore it. To me he said nothing. It was more than a year 
nd a half afterwards, when we were discussing some other old 
tiends of his, that he remarked, ‘A. V. Raman was the last of 

ose who really understood me.’ 

He made no changes in his programme. A day or two after Mr 

aman’s death, I went to hear him speak to the Students’ Union 
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at Presidency College. He was so weak that he had to be carried 
up the College stairs in a chair. The hall was so full that even 
when students pressed back on either side of the aisle, it was still 
difficult to make a passage to the platform. The President of the 
Union, who had just won a prize or a medal as a champion 
debater, was evidently anxious to show what an excellent speaker 
he was and his introduction seemed to go on for ever. The Princi- 
pal of the College, who was seated in the front row of the audience, 
kept signalling that it was time to stop, first by waving his hand, 
then by repeatedly pointing at his watch. From all over the hall 
students shouted, ‘Let Rajaji speak!’ None of this had any effect. 
With marvellous insensitiveness, the boy went on until he had 
said everything he had to say. 

Rajaji began by complimenting the speaker on his prize and 
then went on to criticize the speech: not for its length, but for the 
speed with which it had been delivered, which could not have 
been much less than two hundred and fifty words a minute: ‘How- 
ever well we may speak English, it is still a foreign language to us 
and when we make speeches we have to bear this in mind. It is not 
the language which we use in talking to each other at home. At 
home we go about in our underclothes, but when we go out we 
put on our street costume. English is our street costume. English 
people talk rapidly when they are at home and in private conver- 
sation, but when they make a speech they talk extremely slowly. 
If you talk slowly, you give your audience time to understand 
what you say and to think about it; and if you want to persuade 
people who are not of your own way of thinking, you must give 
them time. When you make a speech in English, you should 
pause between subject and predicate, you should pause between 
every adjective and every noun, between every noun and every 
verb, between every adverb and every verb. In fact, the only part 
of speech which does not require a pause after it is the preposition.’ 

This was the only time I ever heard him describe his own 
technique as a speaker. 

He was driving me home after the meeting when he said, ‘I 
have to go to Madurai tomorrow.’ 
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‘What for?’ 

“To make some more speeches on the same subject.’ 

I could see that he was in great pain. I asked, ‘Must you go?’ 

“Yes. I must.’ 

A few days earlier the Chief Minister of Madras, Mr K. 
Kamaraj, had gone to Madurai to speak. According to newspaper 
reports, someone had thrown a snake at him and the meeting, held 
in the open air, had broken up in disorder. I knew that neither I 
nor anybody else could hope to persuade Rajaji not to make the 
journey. 

So I decided to go and see for myself what would happen. I did 
not tell Rajaji or anyone else that I was going. But when I arrived, 
I was swept up among his friends and carried off to breakfast with 
people who at once began to reminisce about their early ac- 
quaintanceship with him. The meeting was not until evening and 
I spent a profitable day cramming facts into a notebook. 

It was still daylight when I reached Tilak Square. The square is 

a market place as well as a place of assembly, bordered by narrow 
streets which divide it from the houses which overlook it on every 
side and which give to the vast central space the appearance of a 
potential theatre. In the middle of one side of the square is a small 
ermanent stage, with steps leading up to it from the street be- 
ind, A canopy had been erected over the front of the stage and 
en were at work arranging a table and chairs, adjusting the 
oudspeaker equipment and making other preparations for the 
eeting. 
In the square down below, the business of the day was not yet 
ver. Women in brilliant saris — emerald, scarlet and purple — 
ere strolling along pathways that ran through a multi-coloured 
arpet of spices and vegetables, pausing now and then to haggle 
ver a bundle of drumsticks, a handful of onions or a few sprigs of 
erbs. I went down to join them. 

‘Public affairs’, Rajaji had said in his Independence Day broad- 
ast on August 15, 1948, ‘are only the sum total of private lives.’ 
remembered the phrase as I stared at the litter of domesticity and 
ondered whether the people in Madurai would really see any 
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connection between their private lives and the question of 
whether Hindi or English was to be the official language of the 
Government of India. 

Presently, I slipped away. I was absent for less than half an 
hour; but when I came back the square was transformed: neatly 
and tightly packed from end to end with white-clad, seated 
figures, and with row upon row of men standing in the streets 
behind and filling the upper windows and balconies of the sur- 
rounding houses. There was perfect order and perfect silence as 
the chairman, Mr P. T. Rajan, a one-time leader of the Justice 
Party who was now a Congress Member of Parliament, began to 
speak. I had seen crowds as huge and orderly as this in officially 
organized demonstrations in Moscow and Peking. And I had 
attended miners’ galas in the North of England where Labour 
Party leaders made their speeches to the accompaniment of the 
noise of popping open beer and mineral-water bottles and the 
cracking of peanut shells. But in no democratic country had I ever 
seen a crowd both as big and as perfectly disciplined. 

Rajaji spoke in Tamil and my neighbour whispered a word-by- 
word translation. It was not an exciting speech. Instead, it was 
delivered in tones of measured sobriety, as if the stimulus which 
a great audience offers to a speaker was being resisted and the 
temperature of the meeting kept deliberately low. There were few 
jokes. The criticisms of the policy of the Madras Government 
were made with suppressed sarcasm and without the verbal fire- 
works that people had come to expect. Yet, in the whole great 
audience nobody moved except for an occasional instant when 
neighbours would turn to nod at each other as if some truth 
which had been privately agreed between them was now being 
publicly confirmed. But at the end, when Rajaji had spoken of 
Mr Nehru’s difficulties, a stir went through the audience as he 
appealed to the ‘young tigers’ to make their opinions known in all 
the ways that are open to the citizens of a democracy. They 
cheered, yet their cheers were as sober as the speech itself had been. 
I watched young men walking away thoughtfully, their shoulders 
thrust forward, walking as if the quiet and personal tone which 
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Rajaji had used throughout his speech had made them aware that 
agreement with him meant not an emotional release but the 
acceptance of a burden of responsibility. Already, they seemed to 
be carrying it. 

‘But why’, I asked my neighbour when the meeting was over, 
‘do people in a place like this feel so strongly about the language 
issue?’ 

‘It is not’, he replied, repeating a remark which Rajaji himself 
had made in the course of his speech, ‘a political question.’ He 
asked, ‘If you were to hear someone speak Chaucer’s English, do 
you think you would be able to understand it?’ 

‘Probably not.’ 

‘But the Tamil language has not changed in the past two 
thousand years. If Hindi is imposed, its influence will inevitably 
be corrupting.’ 

‘But it won’t happen’, one of the “young tigers’ said to me next 
morning. He was not at the meeting and we had met by accident. 
He was a slender, small young man and, as we first began to chat, 
very diffident. He had learned English at school up to matricula- 
tion standard and spoke it accurately and with a good accent. 
‘They will never succeed in imposing Hindi on us. Never!’ 

“What makes you so sure?’ 

He lifted his head, his confidence growing. ‘It may be three or 
four years before they give in. But they will in the end. Rajaji 

ways wins.’ 

‘Does he?’ I asked, perhaps a little doubtfully. 

‘Of course he does.’ The young man’s smile widened into a 
eminiscent grin. He paused, and then went on, ‘PI tell you some- 
hing. I threw eggs at him.’ 

‘At Rajaji?” 

‘Yes. It must have been in 1942 or 1943. Anyway, it was when 
e came here to speak against the Congress programme during the 

ar, and in favour of agreeing to Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan. 
was at school then, and we were all very angry with him because 
e thought he was splitting the country and was disloyal to the 
ongress. So we went along to the meeting and threw things at 
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him. All the same, he was right and we were wrong. And in the 
end the Congress came round to his point of view. So they will 
this time. If you stay long enough, you'll see for yourself.’ 

We parted and I went to talk to other people. Then in the 
evening I watched a thousand young men and girls who sat in the 
shaded grounds of Thyagarajan College, listening to Rajaji (who 
spoke this time in English) with an intense concentration very 
different from the turbulent welcome with which the students of 
Presidency College had greeted him a few days earlier. He talked 
warmly and directly, not from the height which usually divides 
the old and eminent from the young and unknown, but as if these 
boys and girls were his equals in everything but experience. Their 
quiet attentiveness soon broke into laughter, showing a quickness 
of perception that could hardly have been exceeded if English 
had been their mother tongue. ‘I am glad you are understanding 
so well’, Rajaji remarked as chuckles drowned the end of one 
sentence; and the phrase, or perhaps the note of intimacy on 
which it was said, produced another gust of laughter. 

Yet the speech, despite the gaiety running through it, was 
serious; and many people said afterwards that it was perhaps the 
most important, and almost certainly the most effective, of all the 
speeches which Rajaji had made on the language issue. It did not 
touch on the detailed and personal arguments about the history of 
the controversy but dwelt instead on the underlying principles. 
‘Foreign or Indian’, Rajaji said, speaking of the objection to 
English on the ground that it is a foreign language, ‘is a descrip- 
tion that attaches to property. There can be no question of 
property or sovereignty in language.’ 

When he spoke of the proportion between the Hindi and the 
non-Hindi speaking areas, he brought out a map to illustrate his 
point. “There is no significance’, he remarked as fresh laughter 
broke out, ‘in the fact that the Hindi-speaking areas are coloured 
black.’ He went on to talk of the pilgrimages, traditions, beliefs 
and qualities which unite India; and suddenly the speech was 
lifted above the level of current political argument. I turned to 
see the young men behind me, sitting very erect, their faces 
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earnest, as they were aroused to a sharpened awareness of their 
inheritance, not only as Tamils but as Indians. This was Rajaji the 
teacher speaking, not, as his admirers often said, like Socrates, 
who drew out the follies of others in order to show the path of 
wisdom. Rajaji mocked at nobody; and wisdom was offered 
lightly, as something within the grasp of everyone who chose to 
understand. 

I leaned forward. At the far end of the row sat an old friend of 
Rajaji whom I had met earlier in the day. His face was rapt, his 
attention so fixed that he seemed unaware of his surroundings or 
of the birds which broke now and then across the quietness. 
‘Rajaji’, he had said to me, ‘is one of the great gifts of God, and we 
have not made full use of him.’ 

But Rajaji, bringing his speech to an end, exploded a mine 
beneath the feet of his young hero-worshippers: “The future 
means much more to you than it does to us. If you agree with 
what I have said, then you must make your opinions known. You 

re just as clever as I am and just as able to decide what is right 
nd to use your influence to see that the right thing is done.’ 


* * * * 


“You have been misinformed on at least one point’, Rajaji com- 

ented when we got back to Madras and I told him some of the 
tories I had heard in Madurai. ‘It was not eggs that young man 
hrew at me, but stones.’ 

‘He said eggs.’ 

Rajaji smiled. ‘I suppose he was trying to soften the story for 
our western ears. People don’t waste eggs in Madurai. Eggs are 
ot allowed to go bad there. And when that young man started 

rowing stones I jumped down on top of him.’ 

“An old man like you?’ 

‘Ah! But in those days I was still very strong.’ There was a 

ort silence before he said, ‘Now I am going to tell you a secret.’ 

I looked at him. 

He smiled widely. ‘My correspondence with Mr Khrushchev is 
oing to be published tomorrow.’ 
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‘So’, I exclaimed, ‘you did write to him!’ 

‘If letters are to be published, it is to be presumed that they 
have been written. Publication is to be simultaneous here and in 
Moscow.’ 

‘I do think’, I said, ‘that you might have told me.’ 

‘To tell you’, he retorted, ‘would have been like telling the 
whole world.’ 

‘What an insult!’ I jumped up. ‘I won’t stay here to have such 
things said to me.’ 

But we were both laughing. ‘I only meant’, he said pacifically, 
‘that you are a whole audience in yourself.’ 

‘A good excuse!’ 

I read the letter Rajaji had written on November 9, 1957. In it 
he had urged that the Soviet Government should unilaterally 
abjure the use of nuclear weapons in war. ‘It is needless’, the letter 
continued, “for you to point out to me the lapses of the Western 
Powers. I know them all, and I have been pointing them out 
publicly. But a supreme moment has now arrived when your 
Republic can attain undying glory, a great and historic step whose 
moral force will be irresistible . . . the pattern of competition in 
the future would change from one of destruction to the unravel- 
ling of the mysteries of nature and the promotion of human 
welfare...’ 

Mr Khrushchev replied in a warm personal tone, recalling his 
talks with Rajaji in Madras. ‘I remember’, he wrote, “our conver- 
sation during the concert when even the performance of the mag- 
nificent dancing art of the Indian people could not distract us 
from the discussion of the important problems stirring all the 
people who are sincerely striving for the preservation of peace.’ 

Then, writing at great length, he outlined the Soviet views of 
the problem of nuclear disarmament. Rajaji, he said, was over- 
optimistic in believing that unilateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons on the part of the Soviet Government would be followed 
by a moral ‘chain reaction’ on the part of the other Great Powers. 
There had been, he said, an exchange of views on the question 
between the leaders of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
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Government. ‘Having weighed and thought over your proposal 
we came to the conclusion that . . . circumstances unfortunately 
do not allow the Soviet Government to take upon itself the 
unilateral obligation... .’ 

Mr Khrushchev’s letter was written on December 3, 1957, and 
Rajaji answered it a week later. Mr Khrushchey, he said, had ex- 
pressed his anxiety to end the cold war. “The very pith and sub- 
stance of the Cold War’, he continued, ‘is Suspicion. . . . It can be 
put an end to only by one party or the other beginning with its 
own unilateral step. . . . This necessarily involves risk. But the 
cold war cannot be ended by any process that does not involve 
risk. The cold war is going on developing a terrible risk by itself. 
We have to compare one risk with another. Ending the cold war 
means suspending our suspicions. The argument against any step 
towards it is suspicion itself. We are therefore in a terrible vicious 
circle. The more I think of it, the clearer it is to me that unless we 
produce the miracle in the shape of unilateral action, we cannot 

ope to end this cold war before it bursts into flames. ...’ 

To this, Mr Khrushchev answered in another long letter that 
he Russians had made substantial reductions in their armed 
orces during the past few years, hoping that the example would 
e followed by other countries. It had not been. They had recently 

ade another reduction, and, ‘. . . we are convinced that if the 
nilateral action undertaken by us now were supported by similar 
fforts of the western powers, it would lead not only to the im- 
rovement of the international situation but would open the way 
o new steps with the purpose of deliverance of humanity from 
rmament race and from the menace of atomic war.’ 

‘Well; Rajaji asked when I had read all this, ‘what are your 
riticisms?” 

‘Of you?’ I looked into his face. ‘None for the moment.’ 


A Conference in Calcutta 


PEOPLE TRAVELLED FROM all over India to attend the Union 
Languages Convention which was held in Calcutta early in 
March 1958. As I waited with the other passengers for Rajaji to 
get off the plane, I was thinking of the accounts I had read of the 
reception he had been given when he had arrived on August 14, 
1947, the eve of Independence, to take up office as Governor of 
West Bengal. The Bengalis had been disappointed that their first 
Indian Governor had not been appointed from among themselves. 
Hostile demonstrators had come to Dum Dum Airport to wave 
black flags, and boos and shouts had cut across the cheering of the 
crowds as Rajaji drove into the city. 

Calcutta had endured a year of bitter communal strife. ‘It is 
still vividly in my memory’, Rajaji told a Muslim audience on the 
eve of his departure for Delhi in June 1948 to become Governor- 
General of India, ‘what desolation I saw wherever I went: a vast 
city, broad streets, but empty of human occupation. I saw 
blackened doors and windows, charred walls, empty shops, 
closed doors. I was then wondering whether Calcutta would ever 
regain its busy life. In many places I went I saw loyal, disciplined 
and sturdy soldiers standing guard, and civilians walking with 
fear visible on their faces. That was ten months ago, and I almost 
forget it when I go around and see the streets full, the houses full 
and all the shops open and busy and everybody happy, cheerful 
and smiling back when I look at them.’ 

In those ten months Calcutta had come to love him with an 
openness so irresistible that his impassive mask was broken when 
he said farewell. ‘It is only because I am a man fairly trained in 
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restraining my emotions that I do not let my tears flow... . I 
leave my heart behind.’ 

Now, ten years later the welcome was unofficial. I watched the 
garlands being heaped around his neck and then he disappeared. 

I was staying with old friends. My hostess, Maitreye Devi, was 
a member of the organizing committee and the secretary invited 
me to attend the committee meetings. It was the first time I had 
had a chance to see Rajaji in what many of his former colleagues 
described as his ‘natural element’. 

When I arrived at the first committee meeting, the proceedings 
had already begun. Rajaji, the Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, and 
about a dozen others were discussing the draft resolutions to be 
placed before the conference. Soon they were arguing about 
whether to demand the indefinite postponement of the intro- 
duction of Hindi as the Union official language or to declare 
instead that English must remain the official language for all time. 

ost of the committee members objected, wordily and vehe- 
ently, to the notion that Hindi might ever, at any future time, 
ecome the official language. But they were just as insistent in 
xpressing the conviction that some Indian language would some 
ay develop in such a way that it would become suitable for 
fficial use. Rajaji, with great patience and good humour, pointed 
ut that any change would have to be prepared for years before it 
ould be introduced. If a change were contemplated now, the 
nly possible languages were English or Sanskrit, and since the 
tter was not really a practical alternative, any resolution that did 
ot insist on the permanent retention of English would, in fact, 
pen the door to Hindi. 

It was late at night when the meeting broke up, but he had won 
is point. 

Atanother committee meeting next morning the arguments were 
peated again. The conference, held in the big hall of the Calcutta 
niversity Institute, began in the afternoon. The chairman’s speech 
d been printed and circulated. As soon as I had finished read- 
g it, and while it was still being declaimed from the platform and 
layed through loudspeakers into the street outside, I left the hall. 
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Outside was a small courtyard, facing on to a market which, I 
had been told, was run by refugees from East Pakistan. The road 
between the stalls and the iron railings of the Institute was jammed 
with men, most of them young, listening to the relay of the 
speech. Just inside the railings, a little thin man with betel-stained 
teeth sat selling tickets. Admission cost one rupee, and the tickets 
entitled those who bought them to come again next day. Many 
people hesitated, their mobile Bengali faces shifting from one ex- 
pression to another as they seemed to count all the other things 
that a rupee would buy. After a few minutes a fat, prosperous- 
looking man pushed his way forward and thrust a ten-rupee note 
through the railings. The ticket-seller pushed the money into a 
big envelope, pulled out the change, and handed over a ticket. 
The gate was unlocked for the newcomer to enter, and then 
locked again. A young man who had been waiting for some time 
with his hands on the railings suddenly moved, pulled a tightly 
folded one-rupee note from the pocket of his gibba, straightened 
it out to show that it was good, and handed it over. After that 
several more followed his example. 

‘It is no use selling any more tickets,’ the little man said to me. 
“There is not room for one single more body to squeeze into that 
hall.’ 

It was almost true. But he went on selling just the same. He was 
still selling as he chatted to me. ‘A rupee’, he pointed out, ‘is a lot 
of money.’ 

I asked, ‘Why do people pay to go inside when they can hear 
everything out here?’ 

He looked at me as if he thought I should have known. Some- 
body shoved a couple of betel leaves through the railings. He took 
them and turned to me again. “That’s my vice. Pan. There is only 
one reason why these young men want to get into this con- 
ference: to have darshan of Rajaji. 

“You mean they don’t really care about the language question?’ 

‘Of course they are concerned about it, just as I am myself.’ 

‘And why are you concerned >” 

He was a clerk in the Life Insurance Corporation. ‘I was born 
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in Madras. I came here thirty years ago, and so now I am half 
Tamil and half Bengali: and both halves of me are against Hindi. 
Tamil is a beautiful language. So is Bengali. Hindi is primitive. 
Why should my children be forced to spend time learning it, as 
they must if they want to join Government service? I want them 
to learn languages with a literature which will shape their minds. 
Excuse me.’ Half-a-dozen people were clamouring for tickets. 

I went back into the hall. A young man caught me at the instant 
Rajaji finished his speech. He said, ‘I couldn’t believe it when they 
told me it was you.’ 

He was round-faced, eager, very excited. He said, ‘I read all 
your articles about Rajaji. He is my hero. He is my teacher. I owe 
him everything.’ 

‘Are you a Bengali?’ 

‘No. I come from Madras. I am a constructional engineer. I am 
twenty-six now and I have been following Rajaji ever since I was 
twelve years old.’ 

‘Why?’ 

His round face shone with earnestness. But he was laughing, 
oo. ‘It started when I used to hear arguments in the family about 
im. In those days, everyone was criticizing Rajaji for disagreeing 
ith Gandhiji and for saying that the Muslims should have 
akistan if they wanted it. They were all against him and I myself 
ad a strong feeling for being against everybody else. That is how 
t started. Then when I was a student he came to speak at Presi- 
ency College. There, he changed my life.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘He said that though we had got our freedom, we still had to 
uild it. He said there were things to be learned from the British 
nd that we should try to learn them. He said the upper classes in 
his country should lose the shame of working with their hands. 

e said a man who is in charge of a job should learn to do every- 
hing that the workers do. So I decided I would. The next 
oliday, I got myself a job as a labourer on a building site. Then I 
tarted to learn the work of skilled men.’ He held out his hands. 
ou see. They are hard. I learned everything. Now I am in 
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charge of a big construction job. Everything on the site, I know 
how to do it. We have no labour troubles. None. All that, I owe 
to my Rajaji.’ 

Somebody came to drag me away. Next day the young man 
found me again. Overnight he had written a long essay which was 
headed, ‘Why I love my Rajaji? He said, “When I come to 
Madras, I shall come and visit you, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, do come.’ 

The conference was a great success. Rajaji had begun his 
closing speech in a light, teasing voice that was full of glee as he 
said that one result was that ‘. . . the odium of opposing Hindi has 
now been removed from Madras to Bengal.’ Then he became 
serious. He was standing and looking superbly fresh as he finished, 
‘I have come out of my retirement to lead this movement. I have 
cast off my old age.’ 

I had never seen him enjoying himself so much. 


Anger and Love and Love and Marriage 


A FEW WEEKS later I went to Delhi, and I was there when the 
Russians announced their decision to suspend their H-bomb tests. 
In Madras, Rajaji, who had again been ill and was still not fully 
recovered, made a speech expressing great satisfaction and urging 
people not to take a cynical view of Soviet motives. It was, he 
pointed out, only a first step towards banning the H-bomb by 
unilateral action. Now, he said, it was for Britain and America to 
show their good faith by following the Russian example. 

When I returned to Madras at the beginning of June, I found a 
pile of books waiting for review. Among them were two volumes 
of Rajaji’s speeches. Somebody had edited all the life out of them 

nd when I wrote the review I said so. Towards dusk on the day 
hen the review appeared I opened my door to find Rajaji and 
hasa Subba Rau standing outside. 

‘I have come’, Rajaji said as he walked along the verandah, ‘to 
hank you for your atrociously good review.’ 

‘Atrociously good? Or merely atrocious?’ 

He giggled. We had been sitting chatting for afew minutes when 
sked, ‘And what do youthink of your friend Mr Khrushchev now?’ 

He stared. “Why do you speak in that angry tone?’ 

The execution of Imre Nagy and Peter Maleter had been an- 
ounced a few days earlier. Since I had read the news, I had 
carcely thought of anything else. I said, ‘I thought the Russians 
ad stopped murdering people. I never imagined that I should get 
o the point of sympathizing with the attitude of Eisenhower and 

ulles. But I do. Eisenhower is quite right this time.’ 

‘So’, Rajaji asked, the detached coolness of his voice seeming 
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all the more remarkable because it was such a long time since I had 
heard him speak, ‘because one man has just been responsible for 
the murder of some individuals, you want to give another man a 
licence to go on preparing to kill the rest of present and future 
humanity?’ 

I looked at him but did not answer. He was looking at me, too, 
and his eyes were very clear. They shone as if they were reflecting 
a golden light. I had never seen them look so brilliant. 

Khasa was sitting still, watching. 

After a few moments Rajaji asked, ‘Why should you be angry 
with a man because he has committed a very great error?’ 

‘A crime.’ 

‘Very well, a crime. You should not be angry. You should feel 
sorry for him, as you should for everyone who is guilty of doing 
any great wrong.’ 

“What you expect from people’, I replied, ‘is very difficult.’ 

‘It is also very necessary. Anger can never lead to anything but 
destruction. What Khrushchev has done is a great folly as well as 
a great wrong. He depends for his success on propaganda. This is 
one of the greatest mistakes he has ever made. Even the com- 
munists seem to be disturbed about it. I suppose I am the only 
person who is not. The attitude of people who say that this event 
makes a Summit meeting impossible is lacking in logic. We have 
known about the Russian attitude to Hungary all this time. These 
murders do not give us any reason to think that if the Russians 
made an agreement over the Bomb they would not stick to it. 
Whatever may be said about them, they have never dishonoured 
their treaty obligations.’ 

“You are prejudiced in their favour.’ 

‘Because they have stopped the tests? Of course I am. We 
don’t think about this poisoning that is going on all the time, but 
we should. Ought I not to be alarmed at what it is doing to my 
children and grandchildren and to my grand-daughter’s child? 
The Russians are not poisoning us any more, and the others are.’ 

I said, ‘I have not had a chance to tell you that I am really very 
glad that Khrushchev took your advice — ° 
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‘My advice! he laughed sarcastically. “You should not inflate the 
possible influence which I may have in the world. They have not 
done all that I wanted, or all that I asked. But I suppose I had a cer- 
tain responsibility for persuading them to take the decision. Other 
people also had a certain responsibility. I told them that if they set 
rhe example, America would be bound to follow. I believed it, 
Dut it seems that I was wrong. Now the Peace Council is sending 
ne telegrams asking me to go to a conference in Stockholm.’ 

‘Will you?’ 

He shook his head. “But you should go.’ 

‘I don’t want to.’ 

“You ought to go, because you are British, and because the 
British Government is against the things we want. But the Indian 
Government wants disarmament and the banning of nuclear 
weapons, and so they should send their own representatives to 
his conference. Of course, they will not do so because they don’t 
vant to displease the Americans. This is the consequence of 
ccepting aid. They will not do what they know to be right be- 
ause they are afraid of upsetting the source from which their help 
omes. And yet, if our Government were to make a small gesture 
f protest against what the Americans are doing, it would do no 
arm and would increase the respect in which our people are 
eld.’ He ran his fingers along the smooth bamboo of the arm- 
hair in which he sat. Then, changing the subject abruptly, he 
sked who I had met during my travels. I mentioned an elderly 
ouple who had told me some anecdotes about his early life. He 
aid, ‘I suppose you know that they have not been married to each 
ther very long?’ 

“Yes, they told me.’ 

‘They appear to be very happy. All the same, marriages be- 
ween old people are a mistake. They only add to one’s burdens.’ 

I laughed and said, ‘How you do contradict yourself! I read 
nly the other day in one of your speeches a phrase about the 
1ysterious arithmetic of marriage, in which all joys are doubled 
nd all troubles halved.’ 

‘I meant marriages among young people.’ Rajaji’s wife had died 
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when he was still quite a young man. People who had known her 
had told me that she had been a very beautiful woman, intelligent, 
domesticated, charming, the perfect model of a Hindu wife. 
Rajaji had given up all his professional work to nurse her during 
her last illness. After her death, they said, he could not bear to 
hear her name mentioned. I had never heard him speak of her. 
“The old’, he went on, ‘reverse this arithmetic when they marry 
each other. But, though most people seem to think the notion 
repellent, I see no reason why an old man should not marry a very 
young girl. After all, the relationship of marriage is in some ways 
not so very different as that between father and child. The 
physical aspect can be adjusted. Jeremy Taylor in Holy Living and 
Holy Dying said there should be enough of it to maintain affection 
on the right lines. That need not be a problem. And when the 
husband dies, the widow can re-adjust her life and marry again.’ 

‘Isn’t there still a lot of objection in this country to widow 
re-marriage?’ 

“Yes. These old ideas die slowly in spite of all our efforts.’ He 
broke off, looking out towards the courtyard. Then suddenly he 
smiled. ‘Now I will tell you something about my early life. I was 
a social reformer for many years before I joined the non-co- 
operation movement. Once I arranged a social reform marriage 
which was reformist in three ways: both parties were Brahmins, 
but one was a Vaishnavite and the other a Saivite. That was the 
first thing. The second was that the bride was a widow, and the 
third — which of course would be taken for granted now but was 
very rare in those days — was that she was above the age of 
puberty. I was immensely proud of what I had done, and some- 
how or other an account of it got into the newspapers. When my 
father read it he said, “Ha! You call this social reform — but it is 
perfectly plain that the pair must have run away with each other!” ? 

‘That’, Khasa observed, ‘is a thing people still do.’ 

‘Yes’, Rajaji agreed. ‘It is true. Some people came to me not 
long ago to ask my advice about a young couple, cousins within 
the prohibited degree, who had grown up together like brother 
and sister. They had fallen in love and the girl had become preg- 
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nant. When my opinion was asked, I said that they should marry. 
But such marriages are forbidden by the sastras, and the parents 
said that they could not permit such a breach of religious law. I 
said that after what had happened, and since the boy and girl 
really loved each other, the parents should be charitable to their 
children and should agree to a civil marriage. But then it was 
remembered that a civil marriage would be impossible, because 
the marriage law for Hindus also follows the sastras. So, I told 
them, the only thing to do was for the young couple to become 
Muslims. ‘Then after they are married, they can be converted back 
to Hinduism again. But if they become Muslims, they will be 
compelled to eat beef.’ 

Khasa asked why. 

“The Muslims’, Rajaji answered, ‘always make converts eat 
beef in order to make sure that the conversion is genuine.’ He 
picked up a book that was lying on the table between us, glanced 
at it and said, as he put it down, ‘During the last few weeks I have 
een re-reading the novels of Jane Austen.’ 

“Which? 

‘All of them. Northanger Abbey was the last. It begins well, but 
t tails away into feebleness.’ He turned to Khasa. ‘All these novels 
re concerned with the great questions of how to get a husband 
nd how much money there is to be. The subject is important, but 
f limited interest. But Jane Austen’s understanding of the com- 
lexities of women is really remarkable. There must be at least 

ree hundred and thirty varieties of female character, and she 
nderstood nearly all of them. I don’t suppose any writer ever had 
better insight into the mind of the British female.’ 

I asked, ‘What is the difference between the mind of the British 
male and that of other females?’ 

He considered. ‘It is not really very great. All females of what- 
er species have much the same characteristics. It is easier for 
male animals to understand other females of different species 
an to understand males of their own.’ 

‘Really!’ 

He laughed and said to Khasa, ‘I think we had better go.’ 


Young Man in Mayuram 
MK 


‘1 REALLY DON’T think it will be worth your while’, Rajaji toid 
me about a fortnight later, when I had said that I intended to go to 
hear him speak at Mayuram. ‘It is a whole night’s journey, and 
very fatiguing. Besides, I don’t suppose I shall speak for more 
than fifteen minutes; and I shall certainly not say anything which 
you have not already heard. It is only because I feel so strongly 
about the language question that I have agreed to go.’ 

I said, ‘My main purpose in trotting after you to all these affairs 
is not to hear what you say but to listen to what other people say 
about you.’ 

‘What do you imagine you are going to do with this vast 
accumulation of gossip?’ 

‘Put it in a book. People in Madras are always stopping me in 
the streets to ask how I am getting on with writing your “auto- 
biography”. 

He laughed and exclaimed, ‘My autobiography! If you ever do 
write another book, it will probably end up being your auto- 
biography.’ iy 

‘Perhaps I shall write my autobiography first, and your 
biography afterwards.’ 

‘Well, there is no objection to your coming to Mayuram if you 
have nothing better to spend your money on.’ 

So, at dawn on the following Sunday morning, I tumbled out 
of the train in a crumpled sari and found myself being entertained 
to breakfast by a fat, jolly man who had been introduced to me as 
the Municipal Commissioner. 
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‘What nationality are you? he asked as he led me into the 
fishy-smelling ladies’ waiting-room. 

‘British.’ 

‘Oh, I thought you must be American.’ 

‘Why? 

“Well, America is more modern, isn’t it?’ 

Then, as we drank our coffee, he asked what I was doing in 
India. When I told him, he said, ‘I can tell you a story about 
Rajaji which you have probably not heard. I was in Bombay in 
1942, after Gandhiji and the other Congress leaders had gone to 
jail. As you know, Rajaji had left the Congress; and he was cam- 
paigning in favour of co-operation with the British in the war 
effort. When he came to Bombay, there was a big open-air meeting. 
Many of the people who came to hear him were against his ideas. 
They were very angry and very disorderly. Several of them had 
scraped up some melted asphalt from the road and while Rajaji 
was speaking they threw it at him. A piece hit him in the face. I 
hink he must have been hurt, but he didn’t show it. He simply 
aid, “You may blacken my face, but you cannot blacken my 
eart.” After that he went straight on with what he had been 
aying.’ 

A message arrived to say that I was to stay in the house of Mr 
wamy Iyengar. The town, as we drove through it, shone in the 
arly morning light with a quiet, provincial charm. It was the 

arket place and intellectual centre for the rich agricultural 
istrict surrounding it. I had been told that the temple was its only 
eauty, but in fact the quiet streets were beautiful, too, the single- 
toried houses decorated with fine carving around the doors and 
n the cornices of their pillared verandahs. Mr Swamy Iyengar, 
ho was an old friend of Rajaji, lived in a large modern villa. In 
o time at all, I had been taken over by his daughter, who was 
ading a life very much like that of one of Jane Austen’s young 
dies. It seemed almost a waste of time to go to the conference to 
ear speeches which I had heard before when I could, instead, 
ave been listening to her autobiography and to her father’s 
miniscences of Rajaji. 
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The conference was called the Tamil Nad Youth Union Lan- 
guage Convention and was held in a vast pandal which had been 
erected for the occasion in the municipal park. The pandal was 
about as long as Canterbury Cathedral and, with its steeply- 
pitched roof of plaited palm supported by a double row of tree- 
trunks, suggested the primitive structures from which the great 
architecture of medieval Europe was derived. This impression 
was heightened by glimmers of red and green from a gold mohur 
tree which shone through the thatched roof like stained glass, and 
by a very white plaster statue of Rajaji in the park outside, which 
made him look like the effigy of a milk-and-water saint. (Which, 
as Rajaji himself once remarked, he certainly is not.) A fair pro- 
portion of the town’s 50,000 people — men, women and children 
—had come to listen and were squatting on the ground or 
standing walled together in the shade of the overhanging 
eaves. : 

Although the chief speakers were either old or elderly and very 
well-known, the committee members who surrounded them on 
the platform all seemed to be in their early twenties. In the interval 
between the sessions they came to Mr Swamy lyengar’s house to 
talk to me. It was then that I learned that most of them were young 
lawyers who had still been students when Rajaji had been invited 
to speak at the Madras Law College a few months earlier. They 
had, they told me, all agreed with his views about the retention of 
English as the official language; and when he had spoken about 
the responsibility of the younger generation, they had at once 
decided that they must find some way of expressing their opinions 
on the issue and must do whatever they could to influence others 
of their own age. 

“We were so excited’, one of them said, ‘that we sat up half the 
night discussing what we could do. We were very impatient, but 
the examinations were just coming along, and we decided that we 
ought to wait until they were over before we did anything. The 
day they finished we got all our friends together and set up a 
committee. We paid a few rupees each — whatever we could 
afford — to cover the cost of sending out letters. Then, when we 
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nade up our minds to hold this Convention, we asked our parents 
ind some of their friends to make contributions.’ 

The cost of erecting the pandal had already been met and there 
was enough money in hand to cover most of the other expenses of 
rganizing the Convention. ‘We do things very cheaply’, one of 
hem explained, ‘and we never pay for anything that we can do 
yurselves. We put up all the posters that you have seen on the 
1oardings. Of course, it is hard work. But if you believe in a 
hing, you have to work for it, don’t you?” 

‘But why’, I asked, as I had asked many other people in dif- 
erent places, ‘do you feel so strongly that English should be the 
Jnion official language?’ 

That morning, one of the speakers had argued that if Hindi 
yere adopted as the official language, it would make it very diffi- 
ult for young men and women from the South to enter the 
ervice of the Central Government. Even those who learned the 
nguage well enough to pass the entrance examinations would be 
t a permanent disadvantage in working with colleagues who had 
arned Hindi as their mother tongue. 

‘Please don’t imagine’, the chairman of the committee said, 
hat we are thinking of ourselves.’ He was a handsome young 
an, tall, serious, gracefully diffident. “The chief thing that Rajaji 
ade us realize is that we have a duty to the future. It is not a 
uestion of our personal future, but that of those who are going 

come after us. This is why members of every political party 
cept the communists have joined our committee. Although our 
iews differ on most things, we, all of us, believe that everyone 

India ought to have the same chances in life. We don’t hate the 
orth.’ A note of passion came into his voice. “That is just propa- 
nda nonsense. The old people — Rajaji’s generation and 
ehruji’s — won our independence for us, and we want to keep 

r country united. We want to learn many languages. Especially, 
e want to learn Hindi. But if they try to thrust it upon us, why 
ould we learn?’ 

Then, before he could say more, a clock in the house struck, 
d it was time to go to the evening session. 
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The crowd was even bigger than it had been in the morning. 
Rajaji spoke in Tamil. I could understand only a few words, and 
the jokes followed each other so fast that no interpretation could 
keep up with the laughter. 

By the time the meeting finished, darkness was falling; but the 
young men who had talked to me earlier wanted to take me to see 
the temple. As we drove, I suggested that the audience had come 
only to hear Rajaji and that they were not really much interested 
in the future of a language which few of them knew. 

‘Of course they came to hear Rajaji’, the secretary of the com- 
mittee agreed, ‘but even though most of them don’t speak much 
English or even any at all, they are not ignorant; and they under- 
stand very well why the English language ought not to be given 
up. Some of us go much further than Rajaji. He says the regional 
languages should be the medium of teaching in universities. But I 
think this is quite wrong.’ He went on to talk about the diff- 
culties that would arise if Indian universities ceased to have a 
common language. 

By this time we were inside the temple. As the discussion went 
on I told them that an old friend of Rajaji in Delhi, who had 
generally agreed with him in the past, had said to me that this time 
he was wrong and that people who habitually use a foreign lan- 
guage lose some of their national dignity and prestige. 

‘Lose! one of the young men exclaimed. He stopped, lifting a 
hand to point to the exquisite carving of a stone pillar. “We have 
lost so many things! We have lost the power to make such beauty 
as this. But we have gained, too. We have gained parliamentary 
democracy. Without English we might have won our inde- 
pendence, but we should certainly not have got democratic 
institutions. And without English, I do not believe that we shall 
be able to keep them. We don’t want democracy in India to dis- 
appear as it is doing in other parts of Asia. And it is our genera- 
tion that will have to keep it alive and strengthen it.’ 

I looked at him, astonished by the fervour in his voice and the 
shining look of resolution in his eyes. I did not know whether he 
was right in his conclusion. But I knew that I had hardly ever 
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heard a young man speak of the value of parliamentary institutions 
with such passionate intensity. 

‘Come!’ he said, and led me forward to see an image of the 
zoddess Parvathi, the consort of Lord Siva, incarnated as a pea- 
cock. ‘And some day’, he said in a voice that had suddenly be- 
come softened almost to a whisper, ‘we shall perhaps regain our 
ld arts, too.’ 


* x * * 


When we got back to Madras, I told Rajaji about my talk with 
hese young men. Then I asked, ‘Why is it that although you have 
spoken much more often and much more forcefully about nuclear 
warfare than about the language issue, no young men have called 
i conference to demand the stopping of the H-bomb tests? Is it 
yecause, as you said the other day, we are only frightened of the 
hings we know and are never sufficiently frightened about what 

e don’t know?’ 

‘No’, he answered, ‘that is not the reason. It is because the issue 
f stopping the tests is too big. It isa problem for the whole world, 
nd there is little that anyone in this country can do about it. But 

it were India’s problem, in the sense that it is a problem for the 
mericans and the British and the Russians, our young men 
ould not keep silent.’ 


In Hyderabad 


I HAD BEEN in Hyderabad for almost a week when Rajaji arrived. 
It was my second visit. When I had gone there to speak at a meet- 
ing a month or so earlier, I had found myself sitting on the plat- 
form next to an old friend and colleague of Rajaji, Mr A. 
Kaleswara Rao, who was Speaker of the Andhra Legislative 
Assembly. He had invited me to tea. When I told him that I was 
collecting material for a biography of Rajaji, he had urged me to 
come back again soon. He had offered to give me all the informa- 
tion he could and to introduce me to other people who would also 
help me. 

Mr Kaleswara Rao was a handsome old man, square-headed and 
squarely-built, with a thick frost of white hair that curled over his 
forehead like a series of question marks and exclamation points 
designed to emphasize his habitual expression, which was one of 
ferocious benevolence. He said to me the day before Rajaji ar- 
rived, ‘Rajaji is wrong on this question of keeping English. There 
is no language problem here in Andhra. Telugu-speaking, Urdu- 
speaking, what does it matter? And why not we learn Hindi? But 
in Madras people are different. Tamil they want.’ His tone became 
more and more impassioned. ‘And why do they want Tamil? 
Because they hate Hindi. English they want for the same reason. 
The Tamil Brahmins have had a superiority complex ever since 
the beginning of British rule. It is the Tamil Brahmin that is hated 
everywhere, not only in the South, but all over India. And why?’ 
I was writing as he talked, and he paused to give me time to catch 
up. “Madras City was given by the Andhra rulers to the British in 
1639. The people were Andhras. They talked Telugu. All the 
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administration was in Telugu. The Tamils came and settled there, 
because it was nearer for the people of the South than for those 
who lived in the region of the Kistna and the Godavari. The 
people whom the British took into their service all came from 
Tamil Nad, and that is how the Aiyers and the Iyengars became 
the chief intellectuals in India. We — the Andhras — fought 
against these people with their superiority complex. And we 
wanted to come away as a linguistic state. When Montagu came 
here in 1917, we presented the demand for a linguistic province. 
He was very sympathetic. But it was not until 1953 that we got 
our way. 

He had been Chief Whip and Chief Parliamentary Secretary in 
the Madras Government of 1937—39, when Rajaji was Prime 
Minister. 

‘It was’, he said, ‘one of the best times in my life. Rajagopala- 
chari never wanted office. He never was ambitious for himself. In 
1936, when candidates were being chosen for elections, I was 
vice-president of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee. 
allabhbhai Patel wired me that he wanted my advice in selecting 
ndidates for Madras. He was coming South and told me I should 
oin his train at Bezwada. I did so, and after he had finished all the 
ther business, he asked me who I thought should be the leader in 
adras. Rajaji had gone out of Congress politics and was living 
ore or less in retirement, but it so happened that he was on that 
rain, travelling in another compartment. The choice for leader 
eemed to be between Prakasam and Satyamurthi. But neither was 
e right man. I said, “Why not you ask Rajagopalachari>”’ Patel 
sked, “But would he? How could he be persuaded?” He was 
uch taken with the idea, so the next time the train stopped I 
ent out and asked Rajagopalachari to join us. Patel put the 
roposal. But Rajaji would not. He absolutely refused. Patel tried 

persuade him. I became very angry. I said, “Man! It is your 
uty. If you won’t do it, get out! Get out! Go to the Himalayas! 
o and hide yourself if you won’t do what is your duty! Get out! 
et out!” Again he broke off. Then he commented, ‘Rajago- 
achari is a square man, an honourable man. I said to Patel, “He 
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only can lead! Bring him down! Bring him down! Make him do 
it!” ’ 

His voice was as full of excitement as if the incident had hap- 
pened yesterday. ‘So Patel prevailed upon him. And you know 
how he succeeded. He marvellously behaved when he was Prime 
Minister. I was so glad to work under him, but never would I have 
worked under anybody else, not even Patel. When Prakasam in- 
vited me in 1947, I refused. I would not. Probably if Gandhiji had 
asked me I would have done it. But that is different. Rajaji is a 
great man. But Gandhiji was a special man. If necessary, we must 
lay down our lives for such a man. It doesn’t matter. We have to 
die some time. In 1942, with Gandhiji he — Rajaji — should have 
come. But he would go his own way. He got up on a communist 
platform and said, “This is a people’s war”. You see, he did not 
like Gandhiji’s starting a movement against the British at such a 
time. And I had to follow Gandhiji.’ Suddenly he began to talk 
about the present. ‘Now these people here have asked me to the 
opening of the Convention. I shall not go, because it would look 
as if I were supporting them. But I shall go to the airport to meet 
Rajaji. We should all go. And when the Convention is over, we 
shall have a tea-party here. Not many. We don’t want to turn it 
into a meeting. There will be only a few old friends; and I shall 
ask you to come too.’ 

The airport was crowded. Outside the doorway leading into 
the airfield, boys were standing in a double row, waving small 
black flags above the heads of the crowd and shouting slogans 
against Rajaji and against the English language. 

Presently, Rajaji emerged from the crowd of Ministers and 
committee members who were clustered around the gangway 
leading from the plane. He looked very small, happy and excited. 
The black flags waved. Police held back the crowd, and there 
were roars of cheers and jeers as he moved forward. 

“What a shame!’ somebody beside me exclaimed. ‘What a 
shame to treat him like that when he can hardly walk!’ 


* $ * * 
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The Convention was a two-day affair. Trouble started in the 
afternoon of the second day. Until then, the speeches had been of 
a kind to which I was by this time accustomed. So, when one of 
the delegates asked me to go out into the lobby to talk to him, I 
thought that I should miss nothing of any importance. We had 
been chatting for only a few minutes when an uproar started 
inside the hall. 

The two main resolutions in favour of the retention of English 
had been moved. We discovered later that when a speaker rose to 
support them, he was howled down by a group of young men at 
the back of the hall, who, everybody said, had come with the in- 
tention of breaking up the meeting. Now, as we returned to our 
seats, we saw that several people from the body of the hall had 
gone to the platform. They had come forward to make speeches 
opposing the resolutions and Rajaji appealed to the audience to 
give them a hearing. While they spoke, there was quiet. Then, a 
supporter of the resolutions went to one of the two microphones 
hat stood on the platform. He had spoken only one sentence 
hen the shouting started again. Some young men at the back of 
he hall left their places and began to move forward. Local com- 
ittee members, as if fearing that a physical attack on the platform 
as about to start, made a screen across the front of the stage. 
en the scene became cinematic. The stars were hidden by the 
pid movements of the minor characters who were all, with the 
xception of the man who operated the microphones, over-acting. 

ne, with eyes almost literally popping out of his head, was quite 
iterally tearing his hair as he ran from one side of the stage to the 
ther, shouting against the din that came from the body of the hall. 
Meanwhile, the microphone operator, with the stealthiness of 
umphrey Bogart in the moment before the kill, carried off one of 
is instruments and hid it behind a curtain. He was still rescuing 
he other when the police arrived. They, too, looked stagey, with 
evolvers stuck in their belts and /athis in their hands. But they 
ehaved like spectators, and their air of detached amusement only 
dded to the confusion. After what seemed an hour, though it was 
robably much less, one of the organizers asked those in favour of 
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the resolution to leave the hall. Somebody dragged me out. Rajaji, 
I was told much against his will, was persuaded to leave. Then his 
Opponents went, too, and the supporters returned to finish their 
business. 

‘I don’t take sides’, the microphone man said to me. ‘I’m in 
business to make money, and I take my mikes wherever they are 
wanted. But if anyone tells you that this was a spontaneous 
demonstration, don’t you believe it. People don’t make this kind 
of trouble unless someone puts them up to it.’ 

Next day the rumour-mongers were busy with explanations of 
what had happened. The opposition, it was hinted, had been or- 
ganized by people whose motives had little, if anything, to do 
with the subject matter of the conference. I never found out the 
truth. 

‘It was a disgrace that such a thing should have happened in our 
city’, said one of the guests at Mr Kaleswara Rao’s tea-party on the 
following day. 

‘It did not really amount to much’, Rajaji replied, “but I was 
sorry to see it. In the old days, there was real courtesy here in 
Hyderabad.’ He turned to Dr Jayasuriya, who is the son of Saro- 
jini Naidu, and remarked, ‘I remember a great row we had at a 
conference which your mother presided over at Conjeevaram in 
1918. She said, “I come from a city where people are known for 
their good manners.” ’ 

‘But such good manners’, broke in Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
the historian of the Indian National Congress, ‘are only super- 
ficial. They are no real indication of character.’ 

Rajaji disagreed. ‘They come from good training and such 
training goes deep. It helps to mould the personality, and so takes 
on a real significance.’ And then he looked around gaily at his con- 
temporaries and began to talk about the disputes which there had 
been in the past over the separation of Andhra from Madras State, 
and of the demand made by Telugu people for the inclusion of 
Madras city, or at least a part of it, within their boundaries. He 
said, ‘You were determined to have Madras.’ 


They laughed, and I saw that the old battles that had once been 
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fought with such bitterness were now remembered with the sort 
of delight that belongs to old family jokes. 

‘Indeed, yes!’ somebody chuckled. 

‘But you gave up the idea at once’, Rajaji said, ‘when I offered 
you Hyderabad as your capital.’ 

“Ah, yes’, said another, ‘we never thought of that possibility.’ 

‘No. That was a real surprise, wasn’t it?’ 

They laughed, leaning forward to look into his face. I glanced 
around the small circle. With one or two exceptions, none of the 
guests could have been more than four or five years younger than 
Rajaji. He was the leanest, the baldest, the most wrinkled. But 
there was a gay and mischievous glint behind his spectacles as he 
met their admiring and loving glances. Somebody said, ‘You are 
still full of surprises, isn’t it?” 

He laughed, as if happily certain that he always would be. 


Other Worlds and Other Times 


BUT HE WAS not happy. He was oppressed, both by personal 
troubles and by the affairs of the world. 

One evening when he and Khasa came to see me, we started 
discussing a speech which he had made the night before at the 
Lakshmipuram Young Men’s Association in which he had talked 
about international affairs. 

Rajaji said, ‘Although people praised it, it was not really a very 
good speech.’ 

‘I thought’, I told him, ‘that it was the best you have made for 
some time.’ 

‘Good? Better? Best? No, one should not compete with one- 
self. It is a bad thing to be constantly trying to out-do other 
people. That is a common error, and very vulgar. But it is also 
wrong to run races with oneself.’ 

‘You were not running races last night. You sounded full of 
sadness.’ 

‘If one looks at the world’, he answered, ‘it is impossible not to 
feel sad. And the sadness comes out. One can’t help it.’ 

I said, trying to steer the conversation in a more cheerful direc- 
tion, ‘It was strange that you should have described how tar was 
thrown at you in Bombay in 1942. I heard that story from the 
Municipal Commissioner at Mayuram.’ 

‘What could he have known about it? 

‘He was at the meeting where it happened.’ 

‘And what did he tell you?’ 

‘Just what you said.’ 

‘Tell me exactly.’ 
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I told him. When I quoted the retort he was said to have made 
to the men who threw the tar at him, he laughed. ‘No!’ He shook 
his head. ‘I could not possibly have said anything as neat as that. 
But your friend was quite right in guessing that I was hurt. Some 
of the tar struck me in the eyes and I was blinded. But I must have 
gone on speaking for more than half-an-hour after it hit me. I was 
staying with Bhulabhai Desai, and he had said that there would be 
trouble at the meeting and that I ought not to go to it. But the 
Opposition was not very great. The only real misfortune was that 
I was wearing a fine Kashmir shawl and it was completely ruined. 
When I got back to Bhulabhai Desai’s house, his daughter washed 
it in soap and water and, of course, that got the tar further into it. 
If they had used petrol, I should still have been able to wear that 
shawl now.’ He came back to the present. ‘In one sense it is a great 
misfortune for the world that the two sides in the cold war are so 
evenly matched. If there were an over-balancing intelligence on 
one side or the other, the present short-sightedness might be 
eplaced by a longer-term view. But it is probably too late. I be- 
ieve that the play is nearly over.’ And then he began to talk once 
ore about the unimportance of mankind. 

I told him, ‘I read a review of a book by an American astro- 
omer in which he says that it is probable that in other parts of the 
niverse there are beings at least as intelligent as we are.’ 

‘Yes, I read that, too. I thought I would try to get the book.’ 

e smiled slightly. “Then I realized that I had been told what 
really wanted to know and that the rest could add nothing. 
at is known about vapours, gases, the formation of the con- 
tellations and so on makes it quite probable that this man is 
ight.’ 
Khasa asked, ‘You really think our world will finish?’ 
‘Yes’, Rajaji said firmly. ‘Not in our lifetime, but soon.’ 
I said, ‘I have a feeling that the men who rule us — not in this 
ountry, but the men who really rule the world — have a deep 
rge to destruction. They think they want peace, but deep down 
side themselves, they long for a cataclysm that will relieve them 
f all their responsibilities by relieving all of us of our lives.’ 
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‘It is not in their power to decide. We think that we make our 
own decisions.’ We were sitting on the verandah, and Rajaji lifted 
his right hand, motioning outwards to the starry sky. ‘Some things 
are decided from outside.’ Then he laughed, not gaily, but on a 
sharp, self-critical note. “But I got so angry with these men who 
sit arguing at conferences about whether they will stop poisoning 
us or not that I wrote a letter to the Guardian. I had just 
been reading The Ancient Mariner again, and that was what made 
me write it. I was in such a hurry that I didn’t even get the letter 

ped.’ 

I said, ‘I could have typed it for you.’ 

“You mean’, he turned to me with a grin full of malice, ‘that 
you would have corrected my English for me before I sent it off?’ 

“You know perfectly well that your English needs no correcting 
from me or from anybody else.’ 

‘On the contrary, any English person, even someone far more 
simple and less sophisticated than you, could no doubt improve 
my style for me.’ 

“What rubbish!’ 

‘It is not rubbish. Madrasis speak very bad English. ““What-all” 
instead of “everything”, and “one” instead of “a”? —’ 

I laughed and told him, ‘T still get confused because people use 
“evening” where I would say “afternoon”. 

‘And then they say they go visiting “in the night” ? He turned 
to Khasa, ‘And you never hear English people talk of a distance 
being one furlong. An Englishman would speak, instead, of two 
hundred yards. But it is not only because our people are taught 
badly that they commit these errors —’ 

‘Is it’, I asked, ‘because they translate their own idioms?” 

‘Partly. And partly because they don’t read the right books. I 
have just been reading the letters of Charles Lamb — eight 
hundred pages of them. They are wonderful, crammed with 
speculative ideas.’ 

I remembered that the last time he had been ill I had sent him 
some books to read, and they had come back a little later with a 
note to say that the print was too small and that he had not been 
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able to read them. One of them was" The Prime Minister, and I had 
just been re-reading it myself. I said, ‘I am glad you enjoyed the 
Trollope novel I sent you some time ago.’ 

He stared. “What do you mean?’ 

“The copy came back with a number of markings in the margins 
which should be of great interest to anyone who wants to under- 
stand your political ideas.’ 

He said cagily, ‘Someone else in my house must have read it.’ 

I fetched the book. Three-quarters of the way through the 
second volume he had written in the margin of one of the pages, 
‘Mr Trollope, you do not know when your story is finished.’ 

He laughed. “Yes. That is my handwriting. I am sorry I defaced 
your book. Trollope’, he went on, ‘is the kind of writer our young 
men should read. For a man who was not a genius, and he was not, 
he had an extraordinarily acute perception of character and human 
motives. But he gets tedious. And his understanding of politics is 
limited.’ 

Then he talked for a time about Pakistan and the Baghdad Pact. 
‘This new plan’, he said, ‘for imposing neutrality on the Middle 
East is like gelding a horse. It is imposed castration.’ 

‘Of young countries, too.’ 

‘Age has nothing to do with it.’ He was laughing at his own 
gure of speech. “To say “you may not — you must not” — how 

n any outsider have the right to say such things to the people of 
ny country? Neutrality in the cold war is an admirable policy, 
ut only if it comes as a result of independent choice. If Britain 

ere to have the courage to declare itself neutral, the whole future 
f the world would be changed. Our Prime Minister should say 
o. If he said it, it would have a great effect. But he won't.’ 

“You told me soon after I came to Madras’, I said, ‘that you had 
onvinced him that it was the right policy.’ 

‘Yes. But circumstances are too much for him. How can he tell 
he governments of other countries what to do when he is asking 
avours from them? No country which is not self-dependent can 
ope to exercise any real influence in the world.’ He was silent for 

few moments. Then he went on, speaking in a low, ruminative 
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tone, ‘I have been thinking of writing another letter to 
Khrushchev.’ 

“Yes?” 

‘I want to suggest to him that the Russians should make a 
declaration that they will not in any circumstances use the bomb 
during the next year and that they hope that by the end of that 
year there will be agreement by all the Powers never to use it.’ 

I said, “You should write it.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ He looked at Khasa and then stood up, ready to 


go. 


What Do the Details Matter? 
KEK 


THE AUTUMN OF 1958 was a very unhappy time. 

Dr C. R. Krishnaswami, who was both my landlord and a very 
zood friend, lay dying in the big house adjoining mine. His 
daughters had treated me as a sister, and now there was nothing I 
could do to make their grief more bearable. 

Rajaji was harassed. But he did not talk about his troubles when 
he came to see me. He had always liked to discuss the books he 
ead, and at this time he seemed to be reading more than ever, 

though he sometimes denied it. 

One evening he said, “There are very few books that one really 

eeds to read. If one has the Bible, it is enough. With the Old 
nd the New Testaments we have the richness of two different 
ivilizations. The Old Testament was all that the Jews needed, and 
hey were really very much like us.’ 

‘In what way?’ asked Khasa, who was with him. 

‘In their standards of conduct and in their customs and taboos. 

f course they were not vegetarians, but their food habits were 
ased, like ours, on principles of hygiene that still need to be 
bserved in hot countries today if health is to be properly main- 
ined. And they had the same respect for learning as we have, and 
imilar standards of scholarship.’ 

‘Many Brahmins’, I remarked, ‘look like Jews.’ 

He gave the sideways shake of the head that in South India 

a common gesture of assent and said, ‘I have just been read- 

g the Book of Daniel. It is a very fine story, and told with 
eautiful economy.’ Then he talked for a time about the lan- 
age of the Authorised Version and said, ‘I have always been 
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sorry that I read the Bible too late for it to influence my style.’ 

‘When did you read it?’ 

‘At the time when I did most of my reading. Between 1893 and 
1901.’ 

I went to my bookshelves and lifted out my copy of The Bible 
to be Read as Literature. He took it. ‘Literature!’ he exclaimed, 
half in amusement, half in disgust. ‘So your people treat it now 
as mere literature! No!’ He put the book down. ʻI still like to read 
it from a text set out in the traditional way, in verses and with two 
columns. My own copy was given to me by the Rev. Kingsley —’ 
he broke off to search his mind for the surname and could not 
recall it — ‘ in 1921. My eldest son — the one who died — was 
in the Wesleyan College at that time. He was a bright boy and 
was doing very well. Then, as you know, when the non-co- 
operation movement started, it was decided that one of the things 
with which we should non-co-operate was British education. So I 
took my son away. The Rev. Kingsley What’s-his-name was very 
sorry, but he understood my reason. He wanted to give me some- 
thing as a farewell present and I asked for a Bible. It is a very 
agreeable copy to handle. The type is large, and I am so accus- 
tomed to it that I can read it without strain; but after all these years 
the paper is wearing very thin.’ 

“Why don’t you’, Khasa asked him, ‘write an article about the 
ten best books?” 

Instead of answering, Rajaji said, ‘I did not even take ten 
books with me when I went to jail for the first time. I took the 
Bible and Socrates and Robinson Crusoe.’ 

I interrupted, ‘And six volumes of the English Mahabharata.’ 

‘Yes. P.C. Roy’s translation.’ 

“Which dialogues of Socrates did you take? The Republic? 

‘No. Crito and Phaedo. I was translating them into Tamil. I did 
most of the translation while I was in jail.’ He smiled, suddenly 
and with extraordinary tenderness. ‘It was a strange thing that 
Gandhiji and I should both have been influenced by the same 
books.’ 

“Thoreau?” 
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‘Yes. I remember telling you some time ago how I found his 
essay on Civil Disobedience in the house of my friend, B. V. Nara- 
simha Aiyer, when we were young lawyers in Salem. I had never 
heard of it, and I took it home and read it at once. It made a very 
deep impression on me.’ 

I said, ‘I read an account of a talk which you gave in jail in 1930 
in which you said you had picked it out of your friend’s waste- 
paper basket.’ 

‘No. I must have been mis-reported. It was on his desk. Then 
later, when I began to read about Gandhiji’s campaign in South 
Africa, I at once saw the connection with Thoreau’s ideas. 
Gandhiji had also been very much influenced by Socrates. We 
discovered this in 1919, when I travelled back to Ahmedabad with 
him.’ 

I had read Gandhiji’s account, in his autobiography, My Ex- 
periments with Truth, of his first meeting with Rajaji, who, in 
1919, had been persuaded by his friends to give up his legal 
practice in Salem and to move to Madras in order to take a more 
active part in politics. Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya had also described 
to me this first meeting, when Gandhiji had been Rajaji’s guest 
in Madras. ‘Rajaji’s law books’, Dr Pattabhi had said, ‘were in a 
room downstairs, still done up in bundles. He and Gandhiji used 
o go up onto the roof early in the mornings to talk. Gandhiji said 
e had never met anyone with such a profound knowledge of the 
rinciples of Satyagraha; and it was a dream that Gandhiji had in 
ajaji s house one night that sparked off the first act of civil dis- 
bedience in India. As you know, Rajaji joined him, and his law 
ooks never were unpacked. I don’t know what became of them.’ 
One of the senior lawyers in Madras, Mr M. Subbaroya Aiyer, 
as driving me home from a meeting one night when I told him 
his story. ‘How strange!’ he exclaimed, ‘I have Rajaji’s law books! 
came across them many years ago in a second-hand bookshop, 
nd opened one and saw Rajaji’s name inside. It has always in- 
pired me to handle the books of great men, so I bought the whole 
t. When you come to my house, you will see them on the 
elves.’ 
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I asked Rajaji, ‘You went to Gandhiji’s ashram near Ahmeda- 
bad after that first meeting with him?’ 

‘Yes. Gandhiji had been condensing some of Socrates and 
translating the dialogues from English into Gujerati. He had 
published them in a little book; and he was reading it to me in the 
train, translating back again from Gujerati into English. Every 
now and then he would exclaim —’ Rajaji laughed, and the 
sound was soft and full of love — ‘ “It is good! It is really very 
good!” But I criticized him because he had shortened it too much.’ 
He laughed again, this time with a chuckle that sounded boyish 
and full of mischief. ‘Yes — right from the start I always 
criticized him.’ 

“You read Robinson Crusoe for the first time when you were in 

jail?” 
i ‘Yes. I said that in the diary. I have always been very glad that 
it wasn’t spoiled for me by being read to me when I was a child. 
People generally speak of it as an adventure story, but really it is 
a devotional book.’ 

“You said that in the diary.’ 

“Yes, and I have been interested to find out recently that Charles 
Lamb came to the same conclusion. But I don’t think Lamb knew 
as much as we do about Defoe’s life.’ 

We moved on to Thackeray, talking, as people do, about the 
insipidity of his ‘good’ characters. Rajaji said, ‘I have never agreed 
that Becky Sharp was really a bad woman. She was, it is true, 
extremely calculating, but she was driven by the circumstances of 
her early life to become what she did.’ He laughed a little and 
added, ‘But I may confess to you that I always liked his goody- 
goody characters.’ 

‘Even when you were young?” 

‘Yes. Always.’ 

‘But you weren’t a goody-goody yourself?’ 

‘Yes, I think I was, rather. . . . The reason why the goody- 
goody characters appear so boring is probably because they are 
not seen in conflict with the other people in the story. There is no 
tension, no struggle.’ 
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I suggested, ‘Perhaps that is why Princess Mary in War and 
Peace is such a sympathetic character — because she was always 
trying to exert some influence on people.’ 

Rajaji had not read War and Peace, although he had read almost 
everything else of Tolstoi that could be got in English. No 
amount of persuasion could tempt him to borrow a copy. He had 
read other books which were quite as long and far less absorbing, 
but he would say when I offered War and Peace to him, ‘No, I am 
too old to embark on such major enterprises.’ Now he said 
defensively, ‘I have enough to read. I am busy with the Ramayana.’ 

‘I am reading it again, too.’ I was reading the version of the 
epic which Rajaji had made in Tamil, and which had been recently 
published in an English translation — most of which he had done 
himself — as a companion volume to his Mahabharata. 

He answered, ‘Not like me. I read it in Sanskrit.’ 

‘But I haven’t been to jail yet.’ People who had been to jail 
with him had told me that he had learned most of his Sanskrit 
there. 

‘You still have time.’ He grinned maliciously and continued, ‘I 
m also reading the //iad, in an American translation. It is a most 
urious experience, because the American language is so strange 
nd naive. Very queer. But I enjoy it. The Americans cannot 
nderstand religions other than their own, and paganism is quite 
eyond them. They are totally unable to understand the Greeks. 
nd the fact that their language appears so similar to the English 

at is spoken in the rest of the world undoubtedly adds to our 
resent difficulties. We think we understand each other when we 
on’t at all and, in a sense, all our quarrels are really about 
emantics. We read each other’s writings, but we often mis- 
nderstand.’ 

I seized the opening to say, ‘I have been reading some things 

out you which very few people have read, and I have been 
anting to ask you what they mean.’ 

“You mean’, there was a teasing note in his voice, ‘my letters to 
ou? 

‘No.’ I told him that I had been given access to the private 
K 
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correspondence of the late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and that his 
heirs had generously given me permission to quote anything I 
wished from them. Some of the most interesting of these letters 
were concerned with the Cripps Mission of 1942 and the reasons 
for its failure. On the day after Sir Stafford Cripps flew back to 
London, Sir Jagdish Prasad had written to Sapru that Rajaji had 
been allowed to see Cripps only once; and that all Rajaji’s efforts 
at a compromise had failed because the talks had been conducted 
entirely by Maulana Azad, the Congress President, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. ‘I soon realized’, Jagdish Prasad wrote a few days later, 
‘how jealous the others were of Rajagopalachari, and how they 
kept him away from Cripps.’ 

Rajaji listened to all this with an impassive face. Then he com- 
mented, ‘Yes, it is probably true that I saw Cripps only once that 
time. But even if I had seen him more often, it would have made 
no difference to the outcome of the talks. The others had made up 
their minds to say no, and nothing that I could have said, either to 
Cripps or to them, could have produced a change of mind. To 
talk about others being jealous of me is irrelevant. When Cripps 
came again in 1946 —’ 

“As one of the Cabinet Mission?’ 

“Yes. I saw a lot of him that time. But by then, he was only a 
sort of junior partner. Pethick-Lawrence was really running the 
show. A. V. Alexander was a jolly fellow, but he didn’t count 
much.’ 

I confessed, ‘I did not tell you that when Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence came to Madras last December he told me about the part 
you played then. But, unfortunately, he asked me not to publish 
the details of what he said.’ 

‘In any case, what do the details matter? But I may tell you that 
at that time I did succeed in winning over Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji asked me one day, “Is Cripps honest? Can I 
trust him?” I said that Cripps was absolutely honest, and after 
that Gandhiji had no more doubts about him. Cripps looked 
strange. Those thick spectacles he wore gave a very peculiar cast 


to his face, and people thought that he was being subtle and cal- 
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culating when he was really perfectly straightforward. He was a 
very good man, and I don’t like to hear these criticisms that people 
still make of him. He had no taint of the careerism that one sees 
in so many of the present generation of Labour Party politicians.’ 
‘There are still’, I reminded him, ‘some very good non- 
careerists in the Labour Party.’ 
‘No doubt. But the trouble with non-careerists is that they 
don’t know how to lead.’ 
‘Because they are deficient in vanity?’ 
‘It is not that. It is because they are not sufficiently accommo- 
dating. Careerists accommodate, and accommodation is the thing. 
Even a railway train has to accommodate itself to running on a 
track. Leadership is in the hands of men who have excelled in 
accommodation. That is true everywhere.’ 
He looked across me, and out of the window. Rain was drip- 
ping from the eaves of the verandah, the drops so fast and huge 
that the house seemed curtained in beaded crystal. I said, ‘I have 
been thinking about how different things would have been if the 
Cripps offer in 1942 had been accepted.’ 
‘In what way “different” ?’ 
“That is what I have been trying to decide. It seems to me that 
f the Congress had accepted your advice and had agreed to the 
ripps offer, the war would probably have been shortened, even 
f not by many months. If it had been shortened even by a few 
eeks, the bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki would not have 
een dropped, since we know now that they were put into use as 
oon as they were ready.’ 
Rajaji answered, ‘You are wrong. The war would not have 
een shortened. The Indian contribution to the war effort was 
ade despite the Quit India Movement. The damage that was 
one by cutting telegraph wires and tearing up railway lines and 
o on did not substantially hamper the Government or the opera- 
ions of the army. And even if the bomb had not been used in 
945, the Americans would still have gone on with their experi- 
ents. They would have tried to make their tests in secrecy. No 
oubt they would not have succeeded, but the attempt at secrecy 
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would probably have made things much worse, by sharpening 
fears and increasing tension. No, the atom chart would not have 
been altered, but the Indian graph would have taken a different 
curve.’ 

“Meaning?” 

‘The really important thing is that we might have had a com- 
mon system of defence for India and Pakistan. This would have 
made a difference to the whole of Asia, and so, indirectly, to the 
whole world. The point was one on which Jinnah had the least 
objection, and he would probably have agreed.’ 

He got up and walked slowly to the door, with Khasa following 
behind. It was open, and he lifted down the ugly yellow walking- 
stick that he had hooked over it when he came in. “But in the end’, 
he said on a note of despairing finality, ‘we got our freedom. And 
how badly it has all turned out.’ 


A Homily on Health 


IN THE AUTUMN Of 1958, a few weeks after Dr Krishnaswami died, 
Khasa was stricken with paralysis. While he was in hospital, 
Rajaji edited Swarajya for him. 

Then Rajaji fell ill, too. 

I was out of Madras when these misfortunes happened. When I 
came back, I had to start house-hunting once more. Each place I 
saw was more unsuitable than the last, and the search soon became 
a full-time occupation. 

When I went to call on Rajaji at the beginning of December, | 
learned that he had been much more ill than I knew. He was in 
bed, lying on his right side, with his face to the wall, apparently 
dozing. His daughter, who had gone upstairs before me, bent 
down and whispered something to him. He turned round to greet 
me. There seemed to be nothing left of him but the shadow of a 

rin. 

He said, “The flu was very bad this time. And the trouble 
I had in my hip has flared up again. It is giving me great 

ain.’ 

I stayed for only a few minutes. When I left I asked, ‘May | 

ome and look at you ina few days’ time?’ 

‘If I get better.’ 

‘You will.’ 

The old glint came into his eyes as he said, ‘I don’t believe in 

ypnotism or astrology.’ 

‘Nor do I.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it.’ He sat up. ‘People think that one can get 

etter by an act of will. But one can no more cure a physical illness 
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in that way than one can become good merely by willing it. There 
has to be external aid.’ 

Next time I went, he was again lying on his bed. His head was 
covered with a cream-coloured woollen beret, with a woollen 
scarf of the same colour on top of it. The scarf was pulled down 
over his ears and tied under his chin, so that he looked like Granny 
Wolf. He laughed as he saw my startled amusement and said, 
‘Now on top of everything else I have toothache. And my dentist 
has gone to Canada.’ 

“Too bad!’ 

“Well, since the Canadians have sent their Prime Minister here, 
I suppose it must be considered a fair exchange. But as there is 
nobody else who knows the holes in my teeth, it looks as if I shall 
have to go on suffering. In any case, I am too weak to walk down 
my stairs and up his.’ 

I could see that it was true. 

I saw, too, that the pile of books beside his bed was higher than 
ever. ‘Aren’t you straining your eyes’, I asked, ‘by doing so much 
reading” 

‘Not straining. Wearing them out. I have a cataract and sparks 
in front of my vision. However, one does not read with the eyes, 
but with the brain, and the brain learns to ignore the spots. But it 
is a great effort, and very fatiguing. I suppose I shall make myself 
go blind sooner than I otherwise would.’ 

‘I see that you have been writing a lot, too.’ He had written 
several articles in Swarajya criticizing the Government’s proposals 
for ceilings on the holding of agricultural land, as well as his usual 
comments on domestic and world affairs. ‘I have to confess’, I 
added, ‘that I have written something, too.’ 

‘What? 

‘An article for your birthday.’ 

‘So that season is upon us again, is it? But why do you tell me?” 

‘Because I have quoted some things you have said, and I 
thought perhaps you ought to see it.’ 

‘No. It is much better that I shouldn’t. And if you have said 
anything that strikes people as fictitious or out of character, I shall 
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no doubt hear about it from my friend when I go to Bangalore.’ 

‘Why are you going to Bangalore? 

‘To preside at the centenary celebrations of the Central 
College. I am the oldest old boy, so I suppose they felt that they 
had to ask me.’ 

“And that is the only reason why they want you?’ 

He laughed. 

I asked, ‘May I come, too?’ 

‘Certainly you may come. But since you are not a boy and 
never were one, you had better write to the Principal and make 
sure that there is no objection. It is not certain that I shall be 
strong enough to go, but I have thirteen days in which to recover.’ 


* * * * 


During those days he did not seem to be getting better. When 
I went to tell him that I had received an invitation to attend the 
celebrations and that I was planning to visit Salem afterwards he 
said, “You won't be able to learn anything about me in Salem. 
And I don’t know that I shall be fit to travel to Bangalore. Besides, 
so many people have offered to come and take care of me that I 
shall have a burdensome crowd to look after if I do go.’ 

‘Well; I said, ‘I shall not stay here talking and adding to your 
xhaustion.’ 

‘No. But before you go I will give you a little homily on 
ealth. People think that old age is a sort of steady going down- 
ill. It isn’t. It is like the quantum theory in physics, which 
ou —’ 

*— dont understand?’ 

‘And I don’t either. Things don’t move steadily, but in jerks. 
fter each illness, recovery is achieved at a lower level; and one 
ever gets back the old degree of energy.’ 

‘I would have believed you once. Now I have known you long 
nough to know that as far as you are concerned it is totally 
ntrue.’ 

‘So the only result of your knowing me for two years is that 
ou don’t believe what I say about anything?” 
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‘I believe’, I said, ‘that you will soon be as well as you have 
been at any time since I have known you, and perhaps even 


better.’ 
But I was not telling the truth. There was a look on his face 


that filled me with foreboding. 


' 
$ 


‘Rajaji’s oldest friend, Mr. Navratna Rama Rao.’ 


Old Boy 
MEEK 


RAJAJI WAS NOT the oldest ‘old boy’ to attend the centenary cele- 
brations of the Central College of Bangalore. Dr Visvesvaraya, 
an upright and handsome man who made a short speech at the 
opening ceremony, was his senior by nearly twenty years. Rajaji’s 
oldest friend, Mr Navratna Rama Rao, was confined to his house 
Dy a severe heart condition. 

I had met him a year earlier when he had come to Madras to 
preside at a meeting which had been organized to celebrate 
ajaji s seventy-eighth birthday. Afterwards, he had told me the 
tory of his first meeting with Rajaji and had promised that when 

was able to come to Bangalore he would tell me many more 
tories. 
Rajaji looked very ill at the celebration meeting. When he 
ned forward in his chair to adjust the microphone I saw a spasm 
f pain flash across his face; but his expression lit as he began to 
peak. His speech was very short. He looked back to the past for a 
inute or so, delighting in his picture of himself as the bad boy of 
e College. Then he talked about the future, describing to the 
oung men and women in front of him the alternatives that he 
w for mankind: the choice between universal destruction and a 
orld rebuilt on the foundations of dharma, the moral and 
iritual values which people of all faiths share. 

He left the pandal a few minutes after he had finished speaking. 
ext morning, when I went to have lunch with Mr Navratna 
ama Rao, I found the two old friends sitting together on a sofa. 
jaji got up and, as he prepared to leave, wrapped a shawl tightly 
ound his head. He said, ‘I am much worse: And now, on top of 
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all my other diseases, I have a whitlow on my thumb.’ Then he 
asked me, ‘When are you leaving for Salem?’ 

‘I have put off my visit. I found myself a flat the other day, and 
I have to go back to Madras tomorrow to move into it.’ 

He said in a menacing, prophesying tone, “One should not 
change plans. It is a very bad thing to do.’ 

I laughed. 

He went on, without the menace but scoldingly, ‘And don’t 
make my friend tired. Although he doesn’t look it, he is really 
much more ill than I am.’ 

He went. As soon as he had gone, Mr Rama Rao said, ‘He is 
living on will-power. He has no stamina.’ 

“What is to be done?’ 

‘Nothing’, he answered sadly. ‘It is too late.’ 


It’s Easy To Be Modern 


ON THE way back to Madras I wrote an article describing the 
celebrations and relating some of the stories about Rajaji’s early 
life which Mr Rama Rao had told me. I took the article to Khasa, 
who, by this time, was out of hospital and very much better. Then 
[ went back to my house to prepare for the removal men. When 
they arrived, I had flu and a high fever. Once in my new flat, I got 
a poisoned foot, and for a month I was house-bound. Rajaji sent 

e an uncomplimentary postcard criticizing my article about 
angalore and, later, another, approving a piece I wrote on the 
nniversary of the death of Mr A. V. Raman. He was, he wrote, 
etting better, but very slowly. 

The first time I went out was to attend a meeting organized by 
e Lakshmipuram Young Men’s Association to honour Mr 
aman’s memory. The notice announced that Rajaji, who had not 
ppeared in public since his return from Bangalore, would release 

or publication a book which Mr Raman had completed a short 
ime before he died. 

Seats were arranged in the courtyard outside the walls of the 
akshmipuram Temple. Somebody led me to the front row. It was 
moonless evening, and the lights were dim. I had already sat 
own before I became aware that Rajaji was in the next chair. He 
as propped up on loose cushions from his car. A shawl was 
raped over his head and across his shoulders. Illness had 
arpened the great curve of his nose and deepened the hollow 
eneath the cheekbones. He asked, ‘So you are able to get about 
ain?” 


‘Only just. And you?’ 
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‘I am still bad. I have been very ill, with all sorts of things.’ He 
pulled a small package out of his pocket and showed it to me, but 
the nearest lamp was so far away that I could not read the label. 
‘This is the latest medicine. And today I have started on a course 
of injections. I had no idea that having a needle thrust into one’s 
body could hurt so much.’ 

I sympathized. 

He said, “This is the first time I have been out of the house.’ 

“You are going to get well. You can if you want to.’ 

His grin, touched with self-mockery, acknowledged that this 
was, after all, true. ‘Really’, he insisted, ‘I was extremely ill. Some 
of it I know I brought upon myself.’ 

“You have been writing a lot of articles. More than ever.’ 

‘Only to vary the pain. Not for any other reason.’ 

The meeting started. Most of the speeches were in Tamil. When 
the moment came for Mr Raman’s book to be released, Rajaji 
stood up and, without moving from his place, took a copy into 
both hands and then gave it back to Mr Raman’s son, who had 
stepped down from the platform to carry out this wordless cere- 
mony. The audience stirred, making a rustling sound that echoed 
the wind among the peepal trees. Afterwards, people said that this 
was perhaps the only meeting that Rajaji had ever attended with- 
out making a speech. 

‘Now I realize’, he whispered when one of the speakers had 
been going on for rather a long time, ‘how very boring it must be 
for people to listen to me.’ 

I answered, “You know perfectly well that that is one criticism 
of you which not even your worst enemy would make.’ 

Pain, or perhaps boredom, made listening intolerable, and a 
few minutes later he left. 


+ * * * 


After a day or two I went to call on him. On the evening before 
my visit I had been to see Khasa who, now that I had moved, was 
a fairly near neighbour. 

He said, ‘As you know, Rajaji generally comes here in the 
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evenings. It was a strange thing that he should have happened to 
come on the morning of the day when I had my stroke. My people 
telephoned to his house when I collapsed and were told that he 
had gone out. In fact, he was on his way here. He took charge, 
sent for a doctor, arranged for me to be given a bed in the General 
Hospital, and said he would look after Swarajya until I recovered. 
Until he got ill himself, he actually came here every day and 
worked in the office. Without him, the paper could not have 
continued.’ 

Then a visitor arrived. He was an amusing conversationalist; 
and when someone came into the room to ask Khasa to go down- 
stairs, I scarcely noticed the interruption. 

‘Thar, Khasa said when he came back, ‘was Rajaji. He has to 
zo somewhere else this evening, so he couldn’t come up.’ 

‘I didn’t come up last night’, Rajaji said next morning when I 
went into his room, ‘because I was told that so-and-so was there.’ 

e paused, and then said earnestly, ‘I dislike that man very 
uch.’ 

I said, ‘It is the first time I ever heard you say that you disliked 
nybody.’ 

‘Yes, it is wrong to dislike people; one may dislike their ideas 

r the things they do. But sometimes one cannot help that kind of 
rincipled dislike becoming something more personal. That man 
as been against everything that I have ever stood for. He has 
lways been utterly opposed to the ethical teachings and the out- 
ook which we need to cultivate. My dislike goes back over a great 
any years — and such a feeling cannot be changed because 
owadays he occasionally agrees with something I say. That is 
hy’ — he laughed with amused warmth — ‘ my disagreements 
ith Nehru don’t matter. Underneath it all, we like each other. 
here isn’t anyone who would do as well in his place.’ 
‘But you are perpetually criticizing him.’ 
‘That is true friendship. He would do very well if he would 
ange his mind about things. That is what I meant in my article, 
d why the end seemed so pessimistic.’ 
Rajaji had written an article for New Year’s Day, 1959, for The 
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Hindu. In it he had declared that the existing state of domestic 
affairs in India was so hopeless that no action on the part of those 
who were opposed to the policies of the Government could be 
effective. The only thing left to do, he concluded, was to pray. 
Khasa had said to me, ‘Rajaji talks a lot about the value of prayer. 
He says that it is wrong to pray for oneself, but that his prayers 
for other people have always been answered.’ 

‘I wrote in that way’, Rajaji went on now, still speaking of Mr 
Nehru, ‘because I want the change to take place in him. There is 
no reason why it should not.’ 

“You said a few months ago that it was too late.’ 

‘It isn’t too late. But if they start carrying out some of these new 
policies, it will be.’ 

‘Meaning the Nagpur Resolution on co-operative farming?” 

‘Yes.’ 

“You said in one article’, I reminded him, ‘that co-operative 
farming will lead to communism. Then in another article you 
called it a Fabian idea. But, surely, a Fabian is one who adopts a 
wait-and-see policy. And waiting passively for the fruit to fall 
from the tree is the very opposite of the communist approach.’ 

“That, yes. But in practice Fabian socialists have been theoreti- 
cal and amateurish, and that is what I mean when I call the present 
policy of our Government Fabian.’ 

‘And they retort by calling you old-fashioned. It seems to me’, 
I went on, ‘that it is they who are old-fashioned in adopting an 
agricultural policy which in several communist countries is being 
reversed because it was recognised after a fairly long trial as being 
unsuccessful.’ 

“That is what I think. I find that it is easy to be modern if one 
lives long enough.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘Fashions in ideas’, he answered, ‘are like fashions in clothes. 
If you stick to them, sooner or later they come around again.’ 

As he had been talking, he had picked up a folded newspaper, 
fanning it violently in the direction of the birds which all this time 
had been flying in and out of the window at the other end of the 
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room. He was doing this as he asked, ‘Did you read my letter to 
the New York Times? 

‘I didn’t know you had written to them again.’ 

‘Yes. I wrote during Mikoyan’s visit. I didn’t think they would 
publish it. I suppose they only found space because they didn’t 
want to hurt an old man’s feelings.’ 

He got up and went to the bookshelf that was built into the 
wall behind my chair. The copy of the paper which contained his 
etter was on the top shelf; and he reached for it with an easy, light 
movement. | remembered the sense of strain he had shown when 
[ had watched him doing something similar soon after I came to 
Madras. I said, “You seem very well.’ 

“Yes, [am really very well now. But’, he added with a sly grin, 
Tstill have a long way to go before I get to the Summit.’ 

I said, ‘Please read this letter to me.’ 

‘No.’ Pathetically: ‘My eyes hurt.’ 

‘Very well. I will take it away with me and read it later.’ 

He said, ‘I also wrote another letter to Khrushchev.’ 

“Where is it?’ 

“There is no copy.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘I was in a hurry, and if the person who typed it for me made 
copy, he didn’t give it to me or else he took it away again. It 
oesn’t matter.’ 

‘Of course it does.’ 

His eyes shone with malicious pleasure at having once more 
eated history of a morsel. ‘I suggested’, he went on, ‘that the 
reat Powers could break the deadlock at Geneva by agreeing to 
op the tests for an indefinite period, on the understanding that 
y of the Powers could withdraw from the agreement by giving 
year’s notice in advance of their intention and then leaving the 
st to world public opinion. This would make it possible to cut 
t all the arguments that are going on now.’ 

‘Do you think the public opinion part of it would work?” 

‘Why not? It is worth trying. And Khrushchev is really work- 
very hard to improve the atmosphere. His New Year letter to 
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Eisenhower deserved a much better response than it got. When 
Bunker — the American Ambassador — was here, I told him 
that the Americans have had another great failure which they have 
not yet admitted.’ 

‘What? 

‘It is a failure in fear. They are much more afraid than the other 
side. And their fear makes it impossible for them to act in a 
rational way.’ The sparrows at the other end of the room were 
making a great noise. Rajaji again picked up the folded newspaper 
that was on the table beside him and flung it across the room with 
such violence that I burst into laughter. He said, ‘It is only kind- 
ness. If they start to build their nests in here, they will be wasting 
their time, so I am doing this out of consideration for them.’ Then 
he went on, ‘I also sent a letter to Geneva, making the same 
suggestion as I made to Khrushchev.’ 

‘Have you given it to the press?’ 

‘No. They can issue it in Geneva if they want to. I had a letter 
from Moscow, in English, from some paper with a long name — 
I cannot read Russian characters.’ 

‘Was it the Literary Gazette?’ 

“Yes. They asked me to comment on Khrushchev’s proposal 
for making the Pacific basin an atom-free area. I said that I 
entirely agreed, as anybody should who was concerned with the 
interests of Asia. Now you may give me back that copy of the 
New York Times.’ 

‘T shall bring it back next time I come.’ 

‘Ah, but Iam going to read my letter to you. I know that you 
want to hear my voice reading it.’ 

‘I haven’t said so.’ 

‘But I can divine what you want.’ 


This is what he read: 


‘In January all over India we hold prayer meetings to remind ourselves 
of what Gandhiji taught. It was on the thirtieth of January, eleven years 
ago, that a Hindu young man brought Gandhi’s life to a close, as he and 
his friends detested Gandhi’s policy of goodwill towards Moslems. 

‘The terms of Khrushchev’s message to the President of the United 
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States and Mr Mikoyan’s friendly visit seem to be more than merely con- 
ventional and ordinary and raise hopes among some of us of a new era of 
international goodwill instead of international intimidation and suspicion. 
It would be good at this time for Americans to read what Sir Stafford 
Cripps said at a service of intercession held in Westminster Abbey on 
February 17th 1948: 
May not the whole world learn from his (Gandhi’s) life something of 
fundamental value: that it is idle to try to save ourselves from destruc- 
tion by the use of force and that our greatest weapon of salvation is the 
supreme and redeeming power of love. No words could perhaps better 
sum up his spirit than those of Thomas à Kempis: “Love feels no 
burdens, thinks nothing of trouble, attempts what is above its strength, 
pleads no excuses for impossibility; for it thinks all things lawful for 
itself and all things possible. It is therefore able to undertake all things, 
and it completes many things and brings them to a conclusion where he 
who does not love faints and lies down.” ’ 


He saw how moved I was and, perhaps thinking that I imagined 
the words to be his own, added, ‘Cripps wrote that.’ 
‘Yes’, I said, ‘I know.’ 


I Always Say * No’ 


ONE DAY AT the end of February, 1959, I went to see Khasa. He 
had a room full of visitors. They were talking about an article 
which Rajaji had written on the need for a conservative party in 
Indian politics. The visitors were not all conservatives; but they 
all agreed that such a party was needed and that, without a power- 
ful opposition party in the Indian Parliament, democracy would 
probably meet the fate that had overtaken it in neighbouring 
countries. Rajaji, they also agreed, was the only person who could 
lead such a party. But they were sure that he could never be per- 
suaded to return to active politics. In any case, one after another 
of them repeated, his health was too delicate to stand the strain of 
any continuous activity. 

When they got up to go, Khasa asked me to stay. He was 
talking about some family affairs when Rajaji’s right hand ap- 
peared on the doorpost, fingers outspread. The hand stayed there 
for almost a minute before Rajaji stepped into the room, his face 
alight with amusement. 

I asked, ‘Why are you so gay?’ 

‘I have just been trying to cheer up one of my aged friends.’ 
He sat down. ‘He’ — Rajaji mentioned a name known all over 
the world — ‘was very depressed. He said that affairs in this 
country are in such a bad state that it is useless to try to do any- 
thing.’ 

“Your very words!’ 

“Yes, indeed.’ There was laughter in his voice. ‘So I told him 
that he was wrong and that we should have more confidence in 
our power to change things.’ 
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‘Oh, really! I did not try to suppress my amusement. 

‘Yes, he said, ‘whatever anybody says, I always say “No”. His 
grin was wry. ‘I suppose it is a kind of disease with me.’ His tone, 
as he made this admission was self-critical, yet full of delight. ‘So 
I persuaded him that we must try. We have agreed to form a non- 
political organization with two objects: to restore moral values 
and to harass the Government.’ 

‘How can it be non-political if you are going to harass the 
Government?’ 

‘It is going to be non-political in the sense that we are not going 
to put up candidates in elections. Other people may, of course, do 
so if they wish.’ Then he began to talk about an American book 
called Ethics and United States Foreign Policy by a man named 
Ernest Lefever. The book, he said, was being distributed by the 
Church Peace Union; but it was in fact a piece of State Depart- 
ment propaganda. ‘It is really’, he went on, ‘a plea for interpreting 
the Bible and accommodating religion and morality, as we know 
it, to what the Americans want to do. It is a very bad book. Very 
armful. . . .’ He seemed much perturbed. ‘It is an altogether un- 
orthy effort to reinforce the cold war with a religious justifica- 
ion. In fact, it is really a thesis against ethics in foreign policy. 
e uses the doctrine of original sin as a justification for every kind 
f unscrupulousness. He does not believe, as we all do, that ethics 
nd religion should always be used to counteract the baser pulls of 
olitics.’ 

He was still talking about the book when Khasa stood up and 
raped a shawl about himself. The shawl, of fine grey Kashmir 
ool, fell from his shoulders in lines which looked, in the dusky 
ght, like the folds of a toga done into bronze. I remarked to 
ajaji, ‘Now I can see why I have always thought that he looked 
ke a Roman emperor.’ 
‘It is the forehead’, Rajaji answered. “Not only emperors but all 
lians look like that.’ 
‘Not all.’ 
‘But many. People forget that when the Aryan invaders began 
move out of the great plain of Eurasia, they migrated in more 
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than one direction. Although we talk a lot about the common 
culture of Asia, the family relationship between India and Europe 
is, of course, much closer than between the people of India and 


those of Eastern Asia.’ 


A Dose of Discouragement 


IN THE SPRING Of 1959, Rajaji was writing more than ever. 

‘I was much impressed’, I told him one day, ‘by what you said 
in your recent article about co-operation.’ He had criticized the 
economic policy of the Congress Party as being unrealistic. Full 
employment in India, he had argued, can only be achieved by 
rural industrialization. Big industrialists could not be expected to 
set up the small workshops which were needed to occupy the idle 
time of villagers; nor could the State undertake to manage a vast 
network of small concerns. The alternative of co-operatives 
organized among small peasants was no doubt academically right 
but it was unlikely to produce substantial results in practice. The 
natural entrepreneurs for rural industrialisation were the richer 
landlords. It was therefore, he concluded, a mistake to follow any 
policy which would make them disinclined or unable to raise 
capital for new enterprises. 

‘The point I made about small industries’, Rajaji observed now, 
‘is really very important. The big industrialists cannot be expected 
to be interested in financing village industries. The people who 
can and should do such work are being deprived of their re- 
sources by the Government. Our policy-makers are silting up the 
tanks, and now they pray for rain. . . . In case you are interested, I 
ay tell you that I have also written an article suggesting that 
ndia and Pakistan should have a joint army. We have a common 
nemy — so we are told. If we also had a common army it would 
ut an end to the quarrel over Kashmir. The real problem of 
ashmir is strategic. It is not because of the tourist earnings that 
e want it. In this country, we spend more on tourists than we get 
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from them, but this is not recognized because the income and the 
expenditure go into different accounts.’ 

I said, ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘I mean that our Government spends a great deal of money 
entertaining the big fish — and we don’t get recouped by what 
the little fish spend when they come. But, of course, they make 
another electorate for our Prime Minister.’ 

‘How unkind you are!’ 

‘It is not unkind. It is a good thing that he should have con- 
stituents in all parts of the world. .. . I have had a letter suggesting 
that Mankind Protests should be brought up-to-date.’ 

‘And I’, I told him, ‘have had a letter from someone who wants 
to translate it into Hindi.’ 

“You may reply, “Sri Rajagopalachari says that since Hindi- 
speaking people do not manufacture nuclear weapons it is not 
necessary that his book should be translated into that language.” 
What I have been urging, again and again, is that the neutrals 
have a duty to insist that they will not allow this to be done to 
them.’ 

I said, ‘I remember how distressed you were in 1957 when the 
Prime Minister refused to make an official protest against the 
Christmas Island experiments.’ 

‘He is more definite now. But all the same he is getting more 
and more into the British prison, and in more ways than one.’ 
Then he came back to the subject of agricultural co-operation. He 
said, ‘People are quite wrong to think I am opposed to the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. But I know the difficulties. I have founded 
more than two hundred co-operatives in my time.’ 

“You mean after you founded Gandhi Ashram?’ 

He had founded Gandhi Ashram in 1925 as a centre from which 
to carry out the Congress programme of constructive work in the 
villages, and it had been his home and his headquarters for seven 
years. It was in a remote spot on the Deccan plateau, some miles 
from the small town of Tiruchengode, and I knew that the acti- 
vities which he had started were still being carried on by some of 
his friends and former colleagues. During my first two years in 
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Madras several people had offered to take me to visit the place, but 
omehow they never did. I said now, ‘I am planning to go and see 
he Ashram.’ 

“Whatever do you want to go there for?’ he asked in the pecu- 
iarly inimical tone which always crept into his voice when he 
uspected that I was about to discover something fresh about his 
ife. “You won't find anyone in the place who can tell you anything 
rou want to know.’ 

I guessed that many of the reforms which he had initiated 
luring his periods of public office had either germinated from his 
xperiences in the Ashram or, where their origins were earlier, 
iad been modified or expanded, shaped into practicality, by the 
ife he had led there. I guessed, too, though I was by no means 
ertain, that when the time came to assess his real contribution to 
ndia’s future, the Ashram might turn out to be as significant as 
nything he had accomplished by legislative action. 

I didn’t say any of this. Instead I answered as airily as I could, 
[ thought it would be interesting to see what it looked like.’ 

He laughed at me for being, as he had said more than once 
fore, obsessed with appearances. “There is no harm’, he con- 
eded, ‘in going there if you still have nothing better to do with 
our money than to fling it away in railway fares. However, I 
aust tell you that it is a very difficult place to get to, and there is 
o public transport to the village. You will have to take a night 
rain from Madras to a place called Sankaridrug. You may write 
hat down.’ 

I wrote it down. 

He went on, ‘You had better write down Madras, too. Then 
ou will know that it is a through journey and that there is no 
inction where you have to change. Sankaridrug is seven miles 
rom Tiruchengode, and it is another seven miles from Tiruchen- 
ode to the Ashram. You may be able to hire some vehicle —a 
ullock-cart, possibly — so that you won’t have to walk all the 
vay. There is no road for the last three miles, only a cart track. 
nd, if you do arrive, you won't be able to stay. All the huts are 
ill, and there is no accommodation for guests. Besides, the 
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people who work there have only enough water for their own 
needs, and they have far too much to do to spend time entertain- 
ing visitors. And if you insist on going, you must make certain 
that you don’t over-sleep. The train stops at Sankaridrug for only 
two minutes. If you are not awake, you will find yourself being 
carried on to a place called Erode. Then you will have to sit on 
the station platform for hours, waiting for a train to carry you 
back.’ He grinned at the discouragement which by this time must 
have shown itself on my face and added in a milder tone, “That 
has happened to me.’ 

‘Often?’ 

‘Quite often. I have always been a late sleeper.’ 

‘Can you wake when you want to?” 

“Yes, if I don’t sleep all night and if I wake two hours before the 
proper time.’ He glanced at my notebook, which was still open. 
“You had better write to the manager of the Ashram and tell him 
to expect you.’ 

“What is his name?’ 

‘Never mind his name. Just say “The Manager”. Then if he is 
not there other people will open the letter and they won’t get a 
shock when you arrive. And don’t make a nuisance of yourself.’ 


The Gun 


I DIDN’T, as things turned out, have to take the train to Sankari- 
drug and jump out of it at four o’clock in the morning to search 
for a bullock-cart. Instead, some friends invited me to stay with 
them in Salem. I was there for about a fortnight, and I went to call 
on Rajaji the day after I returned to Madras. When I went into 
his room, he was writing. As I sat down he asked, ‘Has your visit 
done you good physically?’ 

‘Not physically.’ 

‘In what way, then?’ 

Rajaji’s friends had given me an extraordinarily happy time. I 
as thinking of the stories which Mr Anantachariar had told me 

out the early life of Rajaji, and of the strong, smiling faces of 

rs Anantachariar and her daughter, as I answered, ‘In morale’. 

Rajaji giggled. ‘Morale! What were you doing all that time in 
alem? I heard that you made a speech comparing East and West 

n the Vijiaraghavachariar Memorial Hall.’ 

“Yes. 

‘I hope you did not make any violent attacks on the people of 
is country?” 

‘Of course not. I only stated facts.’ 

‘Facts may also be a form of criticism.’ 

‘The only person I criticized was Julian Huxley. I said that it 
as sheer nonsense to say —as he did in Calcutta — that the 
rowth of population was a greater menace to the future of 
umanity than the H-bomb.’ 

Rajaji put down his pad. ‘The two things’, he said, ‘help 
ch other. Greater and greater powers of destruction and 
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more and more people to be destroyed. It is like plus and minus.’ 

I stared. 

He went on, ‘In face of the H-bomb, the more people born into 
the world, the greater is the chance that somewhere, somehow, a 
few will survive and humanity will be able to start again.’ Then 
he asked, ‘Why are you laughing?’ 

‘Because now that you have said it, it is so obvious as to seem 
elementary — and yet nobody but you could have thought of it.’ 

‘And you find the idea humorous?’ 

‘No. I was laughing because it is so new.’ 

‘People laugh at what is unusual. And truth has now become so 
unusual that we laugh at truth when we meet it.’ 

“Yes, but with pleasure.’ 

‘Did you know that at Geneva the Americans have tabled a 
proposal for indefinite suspension of the H-bomb tests and that 
the Russians are likely to agree?’ 

About a fortnight or so before I left for Salem, I had read a 
letter by Rajaji which had been headlined in the Mew York 
Times. In it he had made a proposal for indefinite suspension of the 
tests and had suggested that if any of the nuclear powers at any 
time wished to resume testing, they should give one year’s notice 
of their intention. The year’s notice, he had argued, would give an 
opportunity to mobilize world public opinion against resumption. 
I had been reading the newspapers irregularly while I was away 
and knew nothing of the latest developments at Geneva. Rajaji 
explained now, “The proposal contains no provision for an appeal 
to world opinion and there are some other differences in detail, 
but it seems to be along the right lines.’ 

‘So why do you say that your life is not useful?’ 

He laughed. “This may have nothing to do with anything I 
wrote.’ 

‘Of course, that is possible. But it ought to encourage you. If 
they do make an agreement at Geneva, you should have it hung 
up on a wall in this room like a Biblical text so that you can look 
at it when you get an attack of discouragement.’ 

‘I don’t need such texts since I believe that we must do our duty 
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regardless of results.’ Then he asked, ‘Did you enjoy Salem?” 
“Very much.’ 
“Yes, they are good people. There is nothing to take me there 
any more. It is not in my line of travel.’ 
“They want you to go. I said that I didn’t think you would.’ 
‘No, but I have a great many pleasant things to remember about 
Salem.’ 
My visit had given me a lot to remember, too. Stories which I 
had heard about Rajaji’s early days became much more real when 
I heard them told against their original background. Often while 
people were reminiscing about the past, they would be seized by a 
queer, happy excitement as a long-submerged memory stirred and 
then rose slowly to the surface to be described with such vivid 
exactness that it might have been an event of yesterday. On the 
last day of my visit my host recalled, with a delighted shock of 
surprise, how his father had taken him as a ten-year-old boy to 
hear Rajaji examining witnesses in court; and that evening Mr 
nantachariar’s daughter told me that her earliest recollection was 

of spending a day at Gandhi Ashram sharing Rajaji’s lap with her 
aby brother. ‘I think I shall go and spend my declining years at 
andhi Ashram,’ I said. 

‘So’, Rajaji asked, ‘you really did go?” 

“Yes. Some friends arranged for me to be taken by car from 

alem.’ 

Suddenly his face was glowing, pale gold like sunrise with a 

awning rush of happy memories. ‘It is a beautiful drive, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘Yes, that high, wild country is wonderfully fine and exhilarat- 
ng, with the mountains rising so sharply out of the plateau. But it 

very stony and dry and difficult to cultivate. The people are 
trong and hard-working, but because of the droughts and the 

overty of the soil the district is a famine centre. That is one of 
e reasons why the place was chosen for an ashram.’ 
The district, I had been told when I was there, had been very 
ort of water for the past two years. The coconut grove which, 
hen the Ashram was founded, had covered most of the three 
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acres given to Rajaji by the local zemindar, had been destroyed by 
two great droughts that had occurred some years ago. I had ad- 
mired a plantation of young coconuts that was springing up 
along one side of the site, but these, Mr Venkatraman, the 
manager, had told me, would certainly die if the rains failed again 
during the coming summer. 

I said, ‘I enjoyed myself immensely. Everything was quite 
different from what I expected.’ 

‘In what way?’ Rajaji asked. 

‘Before I went there’, I confessed, ‘I had always imagined that 
an ashram must be a rather cranky, goody-goody sort of place.’ 

Rajaji’s smile widened into a grin: ‘How could you imagine 
that anything connected with me could be goody-goody?’ Then, 
before I could retort, he inquired, ‘Did you see the spinners 
coming to take the cotton and bring the yarn?” 

‘No. I was there on the wrong day.’ 

The grin had faded, and his smile was soft, extraordinarily 
tender, as he said, ‘It is wonderful to see these village women 
crowding in to collect the small payments they get for the work. If 
you didn’t see that, you didn’t really see anything. All the rest is 
town life.’ 

“Town life,’ I repeated to myself. 

Tiruchengode, a brisk two hours’ walk from the Ashram, is 
really no more than a village. I pictured again the cross-country 
journey from Salem, a distance of about thirty miles. I had been 
taken along a road lined on either side with thin crops, and with 
the mountains rising sometimes close, sometimes in the far dis- 
tance, razor-edged, apparently unscaleable. Yet here and there on 
the heights were temples, with their roofs and gopurams sharp 
against the sky. There were temples along the roadside, too, with 
great horses prancing, the white paint on their bodies glittering in 
the sunlight, and with the colour flaking off in patches to show the 
red clay beneath. My host, Mr Venkatesan, who manages the 
bank in Tiruchengode, pointed across the fields to his native 
village, to the cluster of white buildings that is his home. 

‘In a good year’, he said, ‘I get about Rs. 3,000 from my lands. 
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When the rains fail, I get nothing.’ He is, I suppose, well-to-do, 
not rich, by the standards of Salem District today. We saw paddy, 
golden and ready for harvesting, cotton, tobacco, ragi, castor 
trees with vegetables growing beneath them. 

We had just passed through Tiruchengode when we caught up 
with Mr Narayana Rao, the Director of the Ashram, walking with 
a black umbrella to ward off the sun. He looked, in his white dhoti 
and gibba, extremely tall; but when the car stopped I saw that he 
was not tall really, but only seemed to be so because he was so 
extremely emaciated that I looked at him with disbelief, dazzled 
by the whiteness of his clothes in the brilliant light and by the 
luminous glow of his eyes in the narrow, pale face. 

“The cart-track that Rajaji told you about’, he said when we had 
been chatting for some time, ‘has been made into a road — not a 
very good one, but tolerable. In the old days he often used to walk 
the whole way to and from Tiruchengode, but since he got older 
he has always made the last part of the journey by car, bumping 
over the ruts. He used to say that the short trip from Sankaridrug 
to the Ashram was more exhausting than the whole two days’ 
journey from Delhi. The last time he came was in 1952, and he 
id that the suffering that the last stage of the journey caused him 
ad added years to his life.’ 

‘But he is already a very old man, isn’t it? Mr Venkatesan 
ked. 

Mr Narayan Rao laughed. ‘I suppose so. Yes. But really it often 
eems as if he isn’t any age at all.’ 

I looked across the width of the little room towards Rajaji. The 
unlight outside cast a bright halo around his head. Although his 
ace was in shadow, I was conscious of a glint of amusement 
hining through his spectacles as he watched the dreamy expres- 
ion on my face. I roused myself to say, ‘I saw a group of young 
eople at the Ashram — one of them a girl and the others men — 
ho were being trained to teach villagers to use the Ambar 
harkha. The hand-charkha, or spinning-wheel, which Gandhi 
ad popularized, was small, simple and very cheap. The Ambar 
harkha, though also operated by hand, was a more elaborate 
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affair, and so could give the spinner a much bigger output at the 
end of a day’s work. 

Rajaji shook his head. “The Ambar Charkha is really a fraud.’ 

‘A fraud?” 

‘Yes. Because it is a machine. Every illiterate housewife — ’ he 
grinned suddenly — ‘I hope you noticed that I pronounce it 
housewife, not hussif, as most people do here — every illiterate 
housewife can learn to ply the old-style charkha, and it can be 
serviced by the artisans of the village. The Ambar Charkha is 
really a miniature mill. It requires an organisation behind it. 
People in the villages don’t know what to do when something 
breaks and spare parts have to be got.’ 

I said, ‘I thought it a pity that the beautiful textiles which the 
weavers produced should be spoiled by the ugly machine-printed 
designs.’ Rajaji replied that the hand-printing I wanted to see 
would appeal only to sophisticated tastes. I disagreed, and we went 
on arguing and misunderstanding each other until some observa- 
tion brought the conversation back to what I had learned in 
Salem. 

‘Most talk about the past’, Rajaji observed, ‘is just gossip.’ 

Most history, I was tempted to reply, is also chiefly gossip. I 
said, “Sometimes different people tell quite different and even 
contradictory versions of the same story.’ 

He was looking at me, waiting for me to go on, when some one 
came with a letter which needed an immediate reply. He answered 
it and read aloud what he had written. It was a retort to officialdom 
which was both pithily funny and, in spite of its sting, charming. 
‘This reminds me’, I remarked, ‘of a story I was told about a letter 
you wrote after you had pulled the communication-cord in a 
train.’ 

‘Why’, Rajaji asked, “did I pull the cord?’ 

“You were going to a meeting of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. After the train had started, you discovered that the bag 
which contained your papers had been left on the platform by 
someone who had come to see you off. So, when the train was 
approaching the next station — where it did not ordinarily stop 
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— you pulled the cord and stopped it. Then you sent a message 
to ask for the bag to be put on the next train.’ 

He chuckled. ‘I was always pulling the communication-cord!’ 

‘Always?’ I asked enviously. 

‘Often.’ 

‘That time, so I was told, you got a letter a fortnight later ask- 
ing you to show cause why you should not be prosecuted. You 
replied in one line, ““The cord was pulled for a good and sufficient 
reason”. ’ 

“And so it was.’ 

‘The authorities were satisfied?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

He said, “There is nobody now in Salem who remembers the 
early days.’ 

“You are wrong’, I told him. “There are several people. I even 
heard about your school days from Mr Vasudevayya.’ 

‘He was not at school with me. He was four or five years my 
junior.’ 

‘Yes. He told me that he was at the Central College at Banga- 
lore from 1901 until 1904. He said that he was a great favourite of 
r Tait, and he described him to me vividly as a very tall, fine 
gure.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

I nodded. ‘Mr Vasudevayya said that by the time he went to the 
ollege a hostel had been built for the students, and Mr Tait used 
o go to his room often in the evenings and talk about you and 
r Navaratna Rama Rao.’ Mr Vasudevayya had gone on to tell 
e that Mr Tait had often talked of these two as the most brilliant 
tudents he had ever met, but that he had thought them very 
rong-headed in their hero-worship of Tilak. ‘Mr Tait’, Mr 
asudevayya had said, ‘told me that he used to say to them, “You 
itors! You will get yourselves into terrible trouble!” ’ 

I told Rajaji a little of this and he commented, ‘Mr Tait was 
ery angry when I joined the Khilafat and non-co-operation 
ovement. He thought that I was quite wrong. Seventeen years 
ter he took a different view about my politics. When I made my 
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first budget speech as Prime Minister of Madras in 1937, he wrote 
“How did Rajagopalachari ever get to know all this?” ’ 

When we had stopped laughing, I said, “There is one story tha 
I have heard about you which people tell in so many differen 
versions that I don’t know how to sort out the facts.’ 

“W hat is it?” 

‘It is about how you shot a man when you were young.’ 

‘Yes, I did. And to save myself the trouble of listening to al 
your different wrong versions I will tell you exactly what hap 
pened.’ 

‘Please.’ I pulled a notebook out of my bag. 

‘No’, he said, ‘if you begin to write it down, I won't be able tc 
tell it properly.’ 

In Salem I had noticed that some people could only talk as long 
as I scribbled into a notebook, while others dried up at the mere 
sight of my pen. I put the notebook down. 

Rajaji went on, ‘I was returning to Salem from a place callec 
Namakkal where I had been to argue a case. It was a whole night’: 
journey, and I was travelling in a double bullock-cart. The onl; 
other way of travel was by horse-cart and, though bullocks wer 
slower, I thought a bullock-cart would be better because I shoul 
be able to sleep all night. In those days there were dacoities — 
highway robberies — on all the roads in Salem District. Ther 
were also toll-gates across the roads. I fell asleep, and I woke uy 
to hear a voice shouting the Tamil word for money. The car 
had stopped, and I thought it was a dacoity. I shouted back — 
he smiled, and when he continued his voice took on a note o 
mockery in imitation of his young self ‘— “Oh! You wan 
panam, do you?” “Yes,” the voice said. I picked up my revolve 
and let the bullet go in the direction from which the sound ha 
come. I heard a fall, and I expected the other dacoits to rush for 
ward and attack me, so I held the revolver ready to go on shoot 
ing. Instead the shot woke some men who were sleeping in th 
gate-house, and they rushed out, carrying a feeble lantern. Th 
man I had shot at was lying on the ground.’ 

‘He wasn’t killed? 


‘Later, I added a smooth-bore shot-gun to my armament.’ 
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‘No. But my aim was so good — I had shot in the direction of 
the voice — that the bullet had entered the man’s forehead —’ 
Rajaji lifted a finger and touched a spot an inch or so above the 
inner corner of his right eyebrow ‘ — just here. But by some freak 
it did not enter the skull. It curved right around and came out just 
behind the man’s ear. The revolver was a big, old-fashioned 
affair, and the bullet —’ he lifted both hands and measured the 
tip of a forefinger ‘ — was as big as this. The man was lifted into 
my cart, and we took him to a hospital in a near-by town. He 
recovered and I paid him fifty rupees or so as compensation. Of 
course, I was prosecuted. I was exonerated.’ He passed, and then 
with a smile that seemed to be casting an ironic glance back to this 
fifty-year-old story, added, ‘I had my licence taken away by the 
police. The permanent district magistrate — who had been on 
leave in England when the affair happened — restored my 
licence and said that I should not have been prosecuted. Later, I 
added a smooth-bore shot-gun to my armament.’ 

I got up and said good-bye. 

At the street corner the rickshaw-pullers greeted me with 
dazzling smiles. I smiled back. But I was not really thinking of 
them. I was thinking of old men with H-bombs whose licences 
had still to be taken away. 


The Puppet-M. aster 
MEME 


SUDDENLY, the Obraztsovs turned up in Madras. Sergei Obraz- 
tsov is the Director of the Central State Puppet Theatre in 
Moscow. I had met him and his wife, Olga, in London and 
Moscow and Helsinki. But although we were old friends, I had 
not known that they were coming; and they had not known that 
they would find me here. Of course, they wanted to meet 
Rajaji. | 

When I took them to his house, other visitors were there before 
us; and we sat discussing Tolstoi, Marx and Hinduism, with 
occasional help from their interpreter, while we waited to go up- 
stairs. But when we went into Rajaji’s room and the introductions 
were over, I said, “This conversation is not going to need any 
interpretation. Mr and Mrs Obraztsov both speak English.’ 

‘But so badly!’ Sergei exclaimed, his big grey eyes brilliant with 
pleasure as he looked at Rajaji. ‘I can speak only three words, and 
I keep changing them round all the time.’ 

Rajaji laughed. “That’, he answered, ‘is all that we all do.’ 

‘Besides’, Mr Obraztsov went on, ‘I don’t know to talk politics. 
It is too difficult in English” __ 

“You are not a politician’, Rajaji told him, ‘and it is right that 
visitors to this country should not talk politics.’ 

“Yes. I have been an artist all my life. I was an actor and a 
painter. Then I started to make puppets.’ He talked a little about 
his puppets, which were astonishing Madras by their liveliness 
and charm, and by a beauty that was sometimes touching and 
sometimes sardonic. 

Rajaji was leaning slightly forward, his face both intent and 
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amused. When Mr Obraztsov broke off, he commented, still 
smiling, “We are all puppets, and Somebody else is the Director. 
There is a verse in the Gita which says, “The Lord is the puppet- 
master. We are all of us puppets, and it is He who pulls the 
strings.” That was said five thousand years ago.’ 

‘Puppetry’, Mr Obraztsov said, ‘must have been a very old art 
in India. Puppets were probably the first form of theatre.’ 

Rajaji disagreed, ‘No. First came drama, then puppets, then 
shadow plays — and we have been advancing ever since until 
now we have the cinema — the glorification of immorality — 
and next will come destruction.’ Then after another pause: “The 
opinion of many people is that the Russian Government is a 
puppet show?’ 

‘But that’, Mr Obraztsov exclaimed, ‘is politics!’ 

Rajaji grinned, and the rest of us broke into laughter as he 
retorted, ‘I can talk politics. You can’t.’ 

‘In our country’, Mr Obraztsov answered, ‘we think that the 
governments of some other countries are puppets.’ But it was 
evident that neither he nor Rajaji really wanted to talk politics, 
and soon the conversation came back to the art of puppetry: the 
way in which it had spread into Europe from Asia and its popu- 
larity in ancient Rome and Carthage. Mr Obraztsov thought it 
was too much to believe that puppetry went from India across the 
mountains to China. 

Rajaji said, “Even more difficult things — like philosophy and 
eligion — spread from India to other parts of Asia.’ His talk 
out how this happened led to a discussion about Indian culture. 
Even beggars here’, he remarked, ‘are great artists and great 
hilosophers.’ 

Mr Obraztsov nodded. There was a frown, as if of concen- 
rated effort, on his face as he said, “This is a hard country to 
nderstand. Everywhere else I have been — in America as well as 
urope — I have understood; and when I got back to Moscow I 
rote about my experiences. But I don’t think I shall be able to 
rite about India. Here I understand —’ he lifted his right hand, 
preading thumb and forefinger to measure two or three inches — 
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‘so much only. Then there is a big gap before I understand the 
next thing. For us, India is really very difficult.’ 

I knew exactly what he meant because I had gone through 
the same experience. Mrs Obraztsov’s dark eyes narrowed as 
she said that she, too, found India both puzzling and fascinat- 
ing. Rajaji watched her and observed, “You don’t look like a 
Russian.’ 

She smiled and said, ‘Probably I came from India. My grand- 
mother was a gypsy.’ 

Then the talk turned to the origins of the gypsies and the 
migrations of peoples across the plains of Central Asia and 
Europe. It was some time before we came back to puppetry, to the 
theatre and the cinema. 

Mr Obraztsov, crystallizing the difference between the theatre 
and cinema, said, “The theatre is now. The cinema is not now. But 
— my poor English — the cinema was.’ . 

“You have said it exactly’, Rajaji told him. ‘It is like the differ- 
ence between reading the history of old Russia and being a soldier 
in Peter the Great’s army.’ 

‘Yes! exclaimed Mr Obraztsov. 

‘But drama’, Rajaji went on, ‘is better than a puppet show.’ 

‘No. You cannot compare. It is like meat and oranges.’ 

‘No’, Rajaji insisted, ‘it is like the difference between orange- 
pickle and fresh oranges.’ He paused. ‘No. Puppets are like the 
clay orange, which an look better than the real thing but cannot 
be tasted.’ 

‘If you want to show the essential quality of a creature’, Mr 
Obraztsov persisted, ‘a puppet is best. If you want to make a type 
ofa man or a bird or a tiger, you can do it with a puppet. You can 
put all the badness or goodness into one puppet, but you cannot 
do it with one man on a stage.’ 

‘True,’ Rajaji conceded, ‘but the man on the stage is a reality, 
and your puppet type is an unreality.’ 

‘It is not! Mr Obraztsov declared. Watching the profiles of the 
two strangely contrasted faces, it seemed to me that they were 
both alight with the same enjoyment. ‘A woman is only She. 
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Maybe very nice, but still only She. But a puppet can be all Shes. 
My wife and all women. I have seen many naked women in 
Paris —’ 

‘Don’t see them!’ 

‘I saw them with my wife —’ 

“You still should not see them’, Rajaji interrupted with some 
heat. “The naked woman is an ugly creature. But the easiest thing 
to entertain quickly is sex. Do you have vulgar things in your 
puppet shows?” 

‘Only for satire.’ 

‘Even then, it is not good.’ 

‘Sometimes it helps to improve people.’ 

‘But satire can be overdone if there is too much emphasis on the 
attractive side of wrong-doing. Our people think the Russians 
have discarded all things connected with traditional arts and 
values. It is a good thing that you should show them that this is 
not so. But you should also see our Indian puppetry.’ 

‘Thar’, said the interpreter, ‘has been arranged.’ 

“When will it be?’ Rajaji asked. 

The interpreter looked at his watch and was too honest to 
conceal that the Indian puppet-masters had already been waiting 
at the theatre for half-an-hour. The guests rose to say good-bye, 
with words tumbling over hand-clasps. 

We hurried downstairs. But at the bottom Sergei Obraztsov 
stopped. He looked at me with a most intent expression. 
‘Monica!’ 

“Yes?” 

“Do you know that it needs three things to make a truly great 

an?’ 

I met his glance. His big eyes were excited and very earnest. He 
ifted a hand to his forehead and said, ‘First, a man’s brain.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

He put his right forefinger to his chest. ‘And a woman’s heart.’ 

hen he spread his hands wide, in a gesture that seemed, as it 
oved outwards, to embrace the whole world, ‘And a child’s 


mperament — a child’s freshness of outlook.’ 
M2 
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It was so perfect that I could not answer. I turned away, but his 
glance forced me to look at him. ‘Rajaji’, he said, “has a man’s 
brain and a child’s temperament. But tell me, Monica, what about 


his heart?’ 
I answered, ‘He is afraid to show it.’ 


To Reach the Truth 


IT WAS PERHAPS two months after the publication of Maulana 
Azad’s autobiography, /ndia Wins Freedom, that I said to Rajaji, 
‘I see that the newspapers are still trying to instigate you to 
reply to some of the things that Azad said about you. I hope you 
will.’ 

‘No.’ His tone was final. “These debates about what happened 
in the past are merely vanity.’ 

‘They are not. If there are lessons to be learned from the past, 
people can’t learn them unless they know what really happened.’ 

“The lessons you speak of may be learned by people who read 
in order to find out facts. And it is true that when they read they 
won’t always find them out. But the people who make the big 
decisions don’t learn what are called “the lessons of history”. 
Hannibal failed; and did Hitler learn the lesson?’ 

I went on arguing, although I could see that he was not to be 
persuaded. Presently he asked, ‘Have you got Azad’s book?’ 

‘Not yet. Have you?” 

He shook his head. ‘No. It is unnecessary to buy errors in order 
to correct them. If people do not learn the truth, no great fatality 
will ensue.’ 

‘We need the truth.’ 

‘In a general sense, yes. What is true is wonderful in this world 
of lies and illusion. Illusion is also untruth. In fact, the great part 
of untruth is illusion. It is a marvellous thing to shed illusion and 
reach the truth.’ 

‘Yes’, I agreed, ‘but how can one be certain that one has really 


arrived at it?’ 
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‘The sort of certainty you are talking about’, he answered, ‘is 
not really necessary. If you are six feet four inches tall, you don’t 
need to know your exact height. It is enough for you to know 
that you are tall. Truth is a new consciousness of a thing being 
right.’ He quoted from the Kural, which he had been reading when 
I came into the room, and then went on, “When people speak of 
religious experience, they don’t mean experience in the ordinary 
sense. They mean a consciousness that a thing is so: an intense 
awareness of reality.’ 


* * + * 


Rajaji’s friends, as well as political commentators in the news- 
papers, continued to press him to give his version of some of the 
events that Azad had described. But he would not be persuaded. 
I suggested to him that if he were unwilling to write about these 
things he could at least talk about them so that a record could be 
made by someone else. 

‘No’, he repeated, even more decisively than he had done last 
time. ‘I will not enter into this competition in vanity. Besides, 
what does it matter? In twenty-five years’ time people will be 
asking: “Who was Rajagopalachari? We never heard of him”. ’ 

I laughed. ‘That’s what you think!’ 

He said seriously, “There is no real history written any more. 
Everybody writes in order to demonstrate something instead of to 
tell what really happened.’ 

‘Yes,’ I agreed, ‘I was noticing recently that even when people 
write about what happened in India three or four thousand years 
ago they interpret events in a fashion that seems intended to in- 
fluence current politics.’ ] 

‘Exactly. No one now has the spirit of Herodotus.’ He paused. 
‘Azad’s account of the death of Vallabhbhai Patel is quite un- 
related to what really happened.’ 

I knew that Rajaji was referring to Azad’s statement that Patel 
had died of a guilty conscience because he had, as Home Minister, 
failed to ensure that Gandhiji had been adequately guarded. 
‘Some people’, Rajaji went on now, ‘think that if the guard had 
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been adequate Gandhiji would not have been killed. Others think 
that it was destined that he should die at that particular time — 
that it was the right time for him to die — the fulfilment of a 
predestined propriety.’ 

I pulled out my notebook. Khasa, in whose house we were 
sitting, said to Rajaji, ‘She is writing down what you said.’ 

Rajaji grinned. ‘She is collecting English phrases, that is why.’ 
He turned to me. “But the phrase is not quite right. It should be 
“the fulfilment of an evolutionary must”. 

Then our host began to talk of other things, and I got up to 
go. 

When I went to call on Rajaji a few days later, I said as soon as 
I entered his room, ‘I have read Azad’s book.’ 

‘All of it?” 

‘Practically. I skipped a few bits here and there.’ 

I could not see his eyes as he exclaimed, ‘Congratulations!’ 

‘On what? Reading or skipping’ 

‘It is really a very hard book to read.’ 

‘Yes’, I said. ‘It is. I was asked to review it, but I decided that I 
couldn’t.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘I don’t want to say unkind things about the dead.’ 

“You are quite right. It would be tantamount to blasphemy.’ 

I stared, trying to decipher his meaning. 

‘Because,’ he went on after a brief pause, ‘Azad is now mixed 
up with the Universal Spirit.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

There was a moment of laughter. Then he said, ‘Reading the 
book has given you the impression that he was extremely vain and 
self-centred. Really, he was not at all like that. He was one of the 
least egocentric of all the leaders. He was not vain, nor, as you 
have concluded, filled with motives of personal self-interest. But 
when a man writes about his own life, he cannot help putting 
himself at the centre of everything. And if Azad wrote about him- 
self in such a way, how much more are others likely to commit 
the same error if they write about themselves? No, this is the final 
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proof of what I have always said. Autobiographies should not be 
written.’ 

This time I did not attempt to argue. Instead, I observed that it 
was a pity so much publicity should have been given to Azad’s 
assertion that it was the Mountbattens who had induced Mr 
Nehru to agree to Partition. 

‘Yes’, Rajaji agreed, ‘it was in very bad taste to publicize that 
statement. And the statement itself is untrue. Partition had already 
been agreed before Mountbatten arrived, and the decision was not 
influenced by personal considerations. These things come about 
as the result of the working of historic forces, and neither the 
Prime Minister nor Patel could have been influenced in the way 
that Azad said they were. If Gandhiji had been against Partition, 
the others would not have agreed to it. But Gandhiji saw that it 
was inevitable. India had offered all the internal autonomy now 
enjoyed by the people of Pakistan. If the offer had been accepted, 
we would now have had a common defence force and a common 
defence policy. We would have had no Kashmir problem because 
there would have been no fear of mutual aggression. We would 
have been free to spend our resources in raising the standard of 
living of our people instead of arming against each other. And we 
would have been really independent instead of being on an un- 
interrupted mission for foreign aid. But Jinnah and the League 
could not agree. Jinnah wanted to preserve the British authority 
as the final arbiter because he feared what would happen to the 
Muslims if the British power was withdrawn. Jinnah’s fear was 
injustice without appeal. It was a legitimate fear. No majority can 
ever be trusted if it has a permanent trusteeship over a minority. 
That was the problem then, and that is the problem now. Azad 
could not bring himself to recognize this danger. His ego over- 
whelmed his perception. And the greatest of lost oppor- 
tunities came much earlier than Azad appears to have suggested.’ 

‘When? 

‘In 1932. When the leaders went to jail, those of us who were 
outside had to take turns at being Congress President.’ 

I interrupted to say, ‘I remember Mr Nehru criticized you in his 


‘We are positive friends and love each other.’ 
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Autobiography for canvassing support in Delhi for the Temple 
Entry Bill, when, in his opinion, such activities injured the civil 
disobedience movement.’ 

“Yes. When Gandhiji read that he said, “Rajaji stayed out of 
prison and went to Delhi to tackle the Temple Entry Bill because 
I told him to.” I wished that Gandhiji had not said that. The 
decision was my own. As you know, the Congress was banned. 
We used to have meetings wherever we could —’ he grinned 
suddenly, ‘ — under the Clock Tower in Delhi and so on. The 
British had issued their communal award, and after Gandhiji’s fast 
for the Harijans in September, 1932, there were discussions among 
the leaders to see whether we could not come to an agreement 
among ourselves on the outstanding issues: the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind, and the question of joint electorates. We had a con- 
ference — the Unity Conference, it was called — in Allahabad in 
November and December of 1932, over which Vijiaraghavachariar 
presided. All the communities were represented, and all the im- 
portant Muslim leaders were there except Jinnah. I suggested that 
there should be joint electorates, which should be devised in such 
a way that each community would choose its own candidates.’ 
The formula provided that out of such candidates as had secured 
at least thirty per cent of the votes of the members of their own 
community, those who received the highest vote on the joint roll 
should be declared elected. If no candidate obtained thirty per 
cent of the votes, out of the two who got the highest votes of their 
own community, the one with the highest vote on the joint roll 
should be declared elected. 

‘This’, Rajaji went on, ‘was known as Mohamed Als 
formula. When I saw Gandhiji in jail — either when he was fast- 
ing or when I was trying to persuade him not to fast — I got 
him to agree to the principle. The Muslims wanted thirty-three 
and one-third per cent of the seats. I said, “This is not the spirit 
in which we ought to make this agreement. Let us make it thirty- 
two per cent.” They insisted. I walked out of the conference in an 
angry mood. The idea was my spiritual child, and I was much 
upset that they would not agree. But when I went back they did 
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agree. We passed a unanimous resolution. Then Malaviyaji sat on 
it and did not issue it. Nothing had been published when the 
British announced their decision; and so the opportunity was lost 
of settling the communal issue for all time.’ 

“Would Jinnah have accepted it?” 

“Yes. He could not have done otherwise, since all the other 
Muslim leaders were committed to it.’ 

“Why did Pandit Malaviya not issue the resolution?’ 

‘Because the Hindu Mahasabha did not like it, and Malaviya 
had accepted it against his will.’ He was silent for nearly a 
minute. Then he concluded on a note of sober melancholy: ‘It 
was the most unfortunate happening in all my experience of 
Indian affairs.’ 


Opposition 


IN MADRAS, April and May are the hottest months, when the sun, 
climbing north from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer, is 
directly overhead. Most people who can afford to do so escape to 
the hills. The city steams. The afternoon breeze blows feebly. The 
dry earth, unable to draw in moisture from the sodden air, is 
caked hard. Even the trees seem to be at their last gasp. The 
withered leaves fall slowly, and the people who take their after- 
noon siestas on the pavements lie as still as if they would never 
wake again. 

If Rajaji felt the heat, he did not show it. Scarcely a week 
passed in which he did not make a speech, and sometimes more 
than one, criticizing the domestic policies of the Government. He 
argued that co-operative farming would decrease food production, 
increase inflation, and destroy the social as well as the economic 
basis of village life. 

In mid-April the Thyagarayanagar Cultural Association, an 
organization which belonged to the neighbourhood in which 
Rajaji lived, but which drew its audiences from all over the city, 
held a symposium on the subject of the need for a conservative 
party in India. 

Rajaji presided. 

It was always his habit when he took the chair at a meeting to 
open the proceedings in a sentence or two and to make his presi- 
dential speech after all the other speakers had said their say. ‘That 
is what he did this time. 

There was general agreement among the speakers that an op- 

osition party standing to the right of the Congress was needed; 
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but there was some difference of view as to how such a party 
could be organized and what it should be called. 

Rajaji appeared to have no doubts. “What is wanted’, he said, 
‘is not academic perfection in the form of our parliamentary 
system, but that things should go on well. They are not going on 
well’, he looked around the audience with a grin, and added, ʻI 
put it moderately.’ 

There was a short burst of laughter, perhaps because during the 
past few weeks he had been criticizing the Government in terms 
that neither he nor anybody else could have considered moderate. 

The Congress, he continued now, had forgotten its mission 
and was competing with the other leftist parties. It was a com- 
petition in promises. For men who were in power and who were 
responsible for the government of the country to enter into this 
kind of competition was very wrong. Those who had the respon- 
sibility of governing should judge proposals on their merits and 
not on the number of votes they were likely to catch. But fear had 
convinced the Congress that the moment they became hesitant or 
careful the Communist Party would seize the throne. “The state of 
mind of the Congress is continual, chronic fear, something like 
the state of mind of America towards Russia. We cannot govern 
the country in a state of fear. We should have equanimity of mind 
and judge properly and do things rightly.’ 

Then he criticized Mr Nehru for being in a perpetual hurry and 
for criticizing others for their slowness. The need, he argued, was 
for ‘a brake party’. It must be strong enough to compel the 
Government to consider policies carefully before putting them 
into practice and, eventually, to form a government itself, if this 
was the will of the people. Such a party should develop from a 
widespread movement to raise moral standards in public life, to 
preserve what was good in the present organization of society as 
well as to oppose what appeared to be social advances but were 
really movements in the wrong direction. Then Rajaji wound up 
by saying that, although many people had appealed to him to lead 
such a movement, it was out of the question that he should do so. 

Mr Nehru came to Madras the next day to unveil a statue of 
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Gandhiji. He addressed a huge, but not very attentive, audience 
on the beach and spoke of Rajaji and of the criticisms he had been 
making of the Government in his speeches and articles. 

‘Anything that Rajaji says’, he told the crowd, ‘has always 
merited consideration and respectful attention. In the thirty or 
forty years that I have known him, even when on many occasions 
we differed rather radically — there were several such occasions 
in the Congress history — still we paid great attention to what he 
said, listened to it, tried to understand it, and only when we could 
not quite agree with him did we part company. I am not entering 
here into an argument about this matter, but only refer to Rajaji 
because I respect him and have affection for him. . . . But may I 
perhaps venture to say one word to him with great respect: and 
that is, a little charity in his thinking may sometimes not be out of 
place.’ And then he went on to defend the policies of the Congress 
Party and to argue that joint cultivation in agriculture, which he 
insisted would not be forced on farmers against their will, would 
give much greater yields and would also be good for the farmers 
themselves. 

Rajaji disagreed and soon made another speech saying so. 

One day I said to him, ‘I have been thinking that if I were the 
mother of you and the Prime Minister, I would bang your two 
heads together and tell you to stop arguing and to settle down and 
run things together. Each of you has qualities that the other has 
not, and which this country badly needs. You would make a 
superb combination.’ 

He smiled faintly as he answered, ‘Many people have written to 

e saying something like that. But it is too late. Our Prime 

inister has arrived at a point at which it is impossible for him to 
hange his views. He has got into a settled habit of thinking that 
verything must be done in a hurry. And I have reached a detach- 

ent which makes it out of the question that I should ever again 
eturn to public affairs.’ He talked about the Ptolemaic fallacy and 
aid, in a tone of absolute finality, ‘It is not the will of Providence 
hat I should take an active part again.’ 

I laughed and asked, ‘Who are you to be so presumptuous as 
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to think that you know the will of Providence when you have just 
this minute been telling me that it is something that nobody can 
know?’ 

Then he laughed too. ‘I know what Providence does not intend 
me to do.’ 

‘You do?’ 

‘I cannot go back now. When I left Delhi, there was no 
quarrel. I resigned because I was ill. If I had written to Mr Nehru 
and said that I had a nostalgia for Delhi, he would certainly have 
invited me to return.’ He picked up a letter from the pile which 
had just been put on the table beside him. ‘Excuse me if I open 
this. It is marked urgent.’ 

He opened it. ‘Oh! They have sent a stamped addressed 
envelope. I suppose people think that if they do that I shall feel 
obliged to reply. But that is not at all the effect it has on me.’ He 
put the envelope aside, glanced at the letter and pushed it into the 
waste-paper basket. 

‘Besides,’ he continued, ‘although the subject of agricultural 
co-operation is of no particular interest to you, and therefore it 
may be difficult for you to understand the outlook of other people, 
I really do feel very strongly about it.’ 

‘I am interested’, I protested. ‘But during the past two and a 
half years that I have known you you have taught me to cultivate 
detachment, and mine is a detached interest.’ 

“Your attitude’, he answered, ‘is not detached, but apathetic.’ 

‘No. Detached. Disinterested.’ 

“The two words do not mean the same thing. To be dis- 
interested means that one’s feelings are not involved. To be 
detached means that one has learned to subdue one’s emotions. 
Such a lesson is not learned easily, and to have learned it once does 
not necessarily mean that it has been learned for all time. Even 
Gandhiji never achieved complete detachment.’ 

‘Some people’, I told him, ‘have been saying that you ought to 
write — or perhaps speak — about what Gandhiji would say and 
do if he were alive now.’ 

‘No’, he answered, ‘that would be wrong. And for two reasons. 
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First, if Gandhiji had lived, the situation now would be entirely 
different. And, second, he is dead. It would be very wrong to use 
his name when we cannot tell what he himself would have said.’ 
He paused, and then told me, ‘I am going to make another speech 
this evening.’ 

The speech was autobiographical. He talked about his own 
experiences in founding co-operative societies, and the difficulties 
with which he had met. Then, when he spoke of the attachment 
which peasants feel for the soil they cultivate, he went further 
back still. His father, he said, had owned land in his native village, 
which was let out to peasants who cultivated it. Each year these 
small farmers would come together to meet his father and lots 
would be drawn to decide who should cultivate the different 
patches during the following season. ‘I remember’, he told the 
audience, ‘as a very small child, watching while the lots were 
drawn, and seeing tears come into the eyes of men when they 
heard that the patches which they had cultivated and learned to 
love had been drawn for the next season by somebody else.’ 

Then, with his usual suddenness, he jumped back again to being 
a very old man. In the past few weeks the newspapers had been 
filled with reports of statements and speeches which he and Mr 
Nehru, and many lesser-known ‘people, had made about co- 
operation, collectivisation, the Congress road to socialism, and 
the fears for the future which were felt by people on both sides in 
this increasingly heated argument. Rajaji had spoken of Mr Nehru 
with the warmest affection. ‘We are positive friends and love each 
other. But that does not mean that I should sit silent when he 
makes a mistake.’ And so, he had continued to criticize; and Mr 
Nehru had continued to reply with counter-criticisms. 

That had been in April and early May. Now May was half-way 
over. And, to the astonishment and dismay of his whole audience, 
Rajaji wound up his speech by announcing that in future he would 
stain from public controversy. 

I was leaving Madras on the following evening. Rajaji’s 
ounger son, Mr C. R. Narasimhan, was a Congress Party Mem- 
er of Parliament for a big rural constituency which included 
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Hosur and the hamlet of Thorapalli. He was about to go on a tour 
of the area and was taking me and one of Rajaji’s grandchildren 
with him. 

“Why do you want to go there?’ Rajaji asked. His beautiful, 
slow voice was pitched higher than usual. The words, flying across 
the narrow space between us, seemed barbed with hostility. 
‘There is nobody in Thorapalli who can tell you anything about 
me.’ 

“You say that whenever I go anywhere.’ 

‘It is true. There is nobody left who really knows me.’ His tone 
was changed and full of pathos, which an instant later was trans- 
formed into irony. ‘My friends were not so fortunate in their 
doctors as I have been, and so they are dead.’ 

‘Not all of them.’ 

‘Everyone who really understood me.’ 

I knew it was useless to argue. I answered, ‘Isn’t it natural that 
I should want to see your birthplace?’ 

‘Perhaps not natural’, he replied, coming back suddenly to his 
more usual self, “but at least understandable. Thorapalli is a very 
poor place, and there is not much to see. The only beauty there is 
the stream. I suppose that, at least, will not have changed... . 
Even if you do learn anything, the information will probably not 
be accurate.’ 

“Then, perhaps, you will be so kind as to contradict it? I added 
as an after-thought: ‘Romain Rolland, in his life of Ramakrishna, 
quotes Max Miiller as saying that even stories which have no basis 
in fact take on a kind of truth of their own when they become 
generally accepted.’ | 

‘Yes’, he agreed. ‘It is true that what people believe about a 
person has its own significance even when it is only a legend.’ He 
glanced at the watch which stood on the table beside him and 
asked, ‘Didn’t you say you had to go and buy a railway ticket?” 


The Starting Point 


THORAPALLI LIES IN a Shallow dip in the Deccan plateau, five 
miles on the Madras side of the border with Mysore State. The 
plateau stands high, and the air is brisk. The red earth has the tint 
of Devon soil. The countryside is softly rolling, scrawled here 
and there with hedgerow patterns. The trees are peepul and 
tamarind and wind-tossed palm; and the crops are rice and ragi 
and other grains that will not grow in northern climates. Yet it is 
easy to understand why the exiles who, when the British came, 
manned the army’s remount depot a few miles away, called their 
neighbourhood ‘Little England’. The only landmark which they 
could not match with scraps from their own memories is the Siva 
temple which crowns the hill at Hosur, the chief place of the 
district. 

Hosur, with its two long parallel streets and the hatching of 
lanes scored across them, is too small to be called a town, too big 
to be merely a village. In the past it was famous for the manu- 
facture of silk. Now, most of the weavers have gone to Bangalore 
to work in the factories, but there are still houses which have their 
own looms where the men sit and weave through most of the 
hours of daylight, while the women and children squat on the 
verandah carding threads that look as frail and brilliant as flower 
petals. There is also a factory where rayon yarn from Germany is 
woven into saris. Hosur’s only other industry is the manufacture 
of beedies, the small cigar-coloured sticks of rolled tobacco which 
the poor of South India smoke instead of cigarettes. Most of the 
people in Hosur live, as their ancestors have always lived and as 
people in small country towns do everywhere, as tillers, crafts- 
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men, small traders. There are a few well-to-do lawyers; and at the 
other extreme there are families who have nothing, for whom the 
prospect of a regular and adequate wage is a fanciful dream which 
they know can never come true. 

The road from Hosur to Thorapalli climbs and dips past the 
ruins of a mansion which has been known for a hundred and fifty 
years as Kenilworth Castle and which everybody in the district 
believes, quite wrongly, to be an exact replica of Kenilworth in 
Warwickshire. Thorapalli itself is not on the road. Three miles 
from Hosur, or perhaps four, a track bends through the rough 
pasture land on the left. It is so little used that the ruts that mark it 
in rainy weather are hardly less green than the turf on either side. 
The track runs level for a mile or so, and then dips towards the 
valley bottom which is bounded by the stream and the low, grassy 
bank that marks the horizon on the further side. 

The houses, perhaps fifty altogether, huddle on a steep slope. 
On the higher levels are the dwellings of the Brahmins and the 
other upper castes. They are substantially built. The thick mud 
walls are white-washed, and each has a pial, a narrow platform 
with ends curved like the back of a Victorian sofa, running along 
one side of the massive entrance doorway and shaded by the over- 
hanging eaves. Further down the slope is an alley-way packed on 
either side with huts where the outcaste people, who in Rajaji’s 
childhood were called panchamas, the fifth caste, and whom 
Gandhiji re-named Harijans, Children of God, dwell out of sight 
but almost within earshot of the families they serve. 

Below the huts the slope sharpens, its upper edge curved like a 
segment from a cup. On the left side of the rim is a Siva temple, 
stone-built, beautifully carved, but now in ruins. At the bottom 
of the slope, three tall tamarind trees are grouped beside the 
stream, two of them bearing sour fruit and one sweet. The stream 
is the width of a country road, shallow, boulder-strewn, with tiny 
sandy beaches patched between the rocks. There are other rocks, 
seat-high, here and there along the banks. The grass is short, very 
soft to the naked feet, and scattered with tiny blue flowers shaped 
like harebells. I was told that when Rajaji last visited Thorapalli, 
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in December, 1953, he waded through the stream, re-living aloud 
the games he had played as a child and the countless times he had 
run beside his mother when she walked down the slope to fetch 
water and clambered up again, laden with a portion of the day’s 
supply. 

The house where he was born is in a narrow lane. A passage 
leads from the doorway into a big room which, in traditional 
style, is like a covered courtyard, with a square opening in the un- 
ceilinged roof to admit the light and a hollow in the floor beneath 
to take the rain. The walls are white. The doors which lead to the 
other parts of the house are of dark wood, unvarnished, but with 
a faint shine that is the patina of age. One of these doors opens 
into a small windowless store-room, in which gaps between the 
roof-tiles allow a little daylight to streak in. Ranged along the walls 
are tall, wide-shouldered, narrow-necked pots of baked clay, like 
the vases ofa genie of genies, which are used for storing grain. The 
floor is of dried mud. An old man pointed to the dark corner op- 
posite the door. ‘Thar’, he said, ‘is the spot where Rajagopalachari 
was born.’ 

From Hosur I went to Bangalore. During my travels I had not 
been reading the newspapers. Now I found that Rajaji’s an- 
nouncement that he intended to give up public controversy had 
stirred a high wind of protest from his friends and admirers. 
People from all parts of the country wrote declaring that at no 
time in the past had his leadership been needed as much as it was 
needed now. Somebody quoted back at him one of his favourite 
verses from the Gita, pointing out that it was his duty to reverse 
his decision, to continue with his criticisms, without fear of the 
consequences, and to head the opposition party which he himself 
had demanded and which vast numbers of people wanted to see 
organized. 

Rajaji came to Bangalore and made a speech which made it evi- 
dent that controversy, far from being over, was to be intensified. 
Back in Madras, he was more active than ever. When I went to 
call on him, I found a queue of visitors waiting downstairs. After 
the last one had gone upstairs, Mr Narasimhan, whom I had last 
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seen in Hosur, told me, “There has been tremendous excitement 
going on here since I came back. Everyone is being very mys- 
terious.’ He laughed, his eyes bright with expectancy. ‘I suppose 
we shall soon find out what it is all about.’ 

When I went into Rajaji’s room, I said, ‘I had better not stay. 
You have probably done enough talking for one morning.’ 

He answered, ‘As a matter of fact, I have to go to a meeting. If 
you like, I can drop you at your place.’ 

We got into his car. He said, ‘I am making still another speech 
tonight.’ 

‘I didn’t see any announcement.’ 

‘It was not announced. The real speaker is M. R. Masani. He 
seems to be insisting that I should say something.’ 

‘Shall I come?’ 

He answered indifferently, “You may if you wish. I shall not 
say much. But since the meeting is at Vivekananda College, just 
around the corner from your place, it would be no great exertion 
for you if you have nothing better to do.’ 

There was nothing in his manner or tone to suggest that the 
occasion was of the slightest importance. But since I had nothing 
better to do, I went. The audience was small, perhaps a tenth of 
what it would have been if there had been an announcement that 
Rajaji was going to speak. 

In fact, it was a significant public occasion. Rajaji announced 
in his peel that a new political party, the Swatantra joi had 
been formed that morning. 

I had never seen him so radiant. 

I went home and opened the cupboard in which I kept my files. 
There were press-cuttings, diaries, extracts from books, notes of 
conversations, letters, and chapter-headings for the biography 
that I was still determined that I was going to write. 

‘You will never do it’, Rajaji said to me a few weeks later, as he 
was about to leave for Bombay to inaugurate the first Convention 
of his new party. “You cannot possibly hope to succeed.’ 

‘How can I’, I asked, ‘when you start a new chapter in your life 


every day?” 
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He laughed. He was no longer the frail old man I had met when 
I first came to Madras. His eyes were brilliant. His skin was like 
gold, and the fringe of hair around the back of his head was not 
silky, like the hair of an old man, but wiry and strong, with the 
dense gleam of aluminium. ‘And do you think’, I asked, half 
angry and half delighted, ‘that you are going to succeed in your 
new enterprise?” 

He laughed again. ‘It will be all right if I can live to be a 
hundred.’ 


“You will’, I answered, ‘you will.’ 


THE END 
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